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The Trend: 


S N acountry as youthful as ours it is natural 
fy 4 that we should ofttimes be deceived as to the 
< significance of achievements affecting the 
promotion of civilization. Time and again 

we find that we have been congratulating 
ourselves upon having set the pace in a new direction, 
when in reality we have merely fallen in line with other 
countries. A device or rash supposition may be pro- 
claimed far and wide as a new and wonderful discovery, 
which in older and calmer civilizations has long been dis- 
posed of, either among the venerated possessions or 
among the rubbish. On the other hand, really new 
ideas, which are bound to enrich the world permanently, 
are sometimes kept under a bushel, because their modest 
garb fails to attract attention to them as worthy objects 
of national pride. Not until the ugly duckling has de- 
veloped into a magnificent swan does public recogni- 
tion beam upon it, and then only after the admiration 
of the world has 






What Is It? 


our ideals before placing an estimate upon the specific 
results of school work, he will find himself in the peculiar 
predicament of having to decide whom among educa- 
tional leaders to accept as the best interpreter of Ameri- 
can pedagogy. The astonishing divergence of views 
concerning fundamentals in public education cannot but 
baffle an ordinary visitor. Unless he is himself thoroly 
grounded in universal pedagogy and is a shrewd judge 
of human nature, he might as well abandon the quest. 
Among the living leaders in the school field whose names 
are most prominently in public print, who can be re- 
garded as the true exponent of truly American public 
educational ideals? 

Yet it is well that we should welcome every criticism 
coming from the outside that may help us to become con- 
scious of our shortcomings. Tu quoque retaliations can 
only reveal an injured conceit and may cause us to lose 
the good opinion of friends. On the other hand, we 
ought to arrive at 





made us conscious 
of the new acquisi- 
tion. 

Consequently we 
find ourselves 
treated to the most 
conflicting opinions 
regarding our share 
in the world’s work, 
bowing our thanks 
to those who shower 
praises upon us, pity- 
ing those who fail 
to discover anything 
noteworthy about 
us, and pouring out 
wrath over those 
who find fault with 
us. 

Intrinsic merit 
cannot be measured 
by the hurrahing of 
the crowd or other 
forms of public ac- 
clamation. Neither 
can we trust to the 
newspaper for well- 
balanced judgment. Even some of the most highly re- 
spected magazines have been known to have served as 
the innocent vehicles of preposterous claims of yellow 
scientists. The only rewards bestowed upon some of the 
real benefactors of the race have been glowing epitaphs. 
The principal reason for this state of things is our sublime 
disregard of the lessons of the historical past. Hence 
the lack of proper perspective in several divisions of hu- 
man endeavor. In matters educational which concern 
us more directly this is especially notable. 

A foreigner rarely succeeds in judging our public edu- 
cational endeavors with any fair degree of justice. He 
naturally measures us by old world traditions and fails to 
make allowances for our youthfulness and to take ac- 
count of the peculiar national aspirations which have 
impressed themselves more or less distinctly upon our 
schools, If he honestly tries to familiarize himself with 





The largest vacation school excursion in the world. 
The Spry Vacation School, Chicago, at Beverly Hills.—Mr. Henry S. Tibbits is principal of the school 
of 850 pupils. 


some commor under- 
standing, based upon 
actual facts, as to 
just what we are 
aiming at. We shall 
then be in position to 
determine whether 
and where we are be- 
hind or ahead of the 
best models, and 
whether and where 
the existing differ- 
ences redound to 
our glory or to our 
reproach. 

THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL is earnestly 
striving to aid in 
the establishment of 
just such standards 
and to bring before 
its readers the ma- 
terial best suited for 
making profitable 
comparisons in the 
various phases of 
schoolwork and edu- 
cational philosophy. Some years since it collected the 
educational creeds of a number of the foremost leaders, 
in order to supply a much-needed basis for reaching 
definite conclusions respecting the ideas upon whose 
application, in practice, are built the best hopes for 
the American common school. The “creed” of Dr. 
John Dewey, of Chicago university, came nearest to 
voicing distinctively American ideals, harmonizing with 
our national aspirations in social and political life. The 
endeavors of Dr. J. M. Rice to establish, by closely scien- 
tific methods of comparison, the results achieved in the 
elementary schools were consistently supported in these 
pages, placing this periodical in a most unique position 
in this respect. The most promising practical outgrowth 
of Dr. Rice’s great work, the Society of Educational Re- 
search, which already counts among its members several 
hundred serious-minded school men, was supported from 











Pupilsof the Lowthorpe School at Work in the Garden. 


An article describing ‘* What the Lowthorpe School is Doing ” will be found on page 775. The schooli 
located at Groton, Mass. 


the start; again, without one word of cheer from educa- 

tional papers in this country, the East Indian, British, 

and other foreign periodicals regarded the matter as of 

consequence sufficient to be worthy of special notice. 
School Gardening and Agricultural Training. 

The present number is another evidence of THE JouR- 
NAL’s desire to supply abundant, authentic, and interest- 
ing material affording opportunity for profitable compar- 
ison—in this case, as regards school gardening and agri- 
cultural instruction, most important phases of present- 
day economic education of the people. Along with arti- 
cles and illustrations, setting forth what we ourselves 
have done and are doing, will be found descriptions of 
endeavors of other countries in the same direction, also 
a historical sketch of the development of the movement. 

The editors are deeply cognizant of the fact that 
abundance does not necessarily mean completeness. 
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Physical limitations, if nothing more, 

would have rendered futile, efforts to 

produce something all-inclusive. But 
| this number will certainly be accorded 
the credit of supplying the most com- 
prehensive account yet published in 
America of the main evidences of the 
great economic movement here por- 
trayed in descriptions and _ illustra- 
tions. Had space permitted there 
should have been included a report of 
the noteworthy experiment in agricul- 
tural and horticultural instruction 
planned for the rural population of 
the Dominion of Canada. As, how- 
ever, it has been mentioned in a recent 
issue of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL the 
readers may easily supply the seeming 
deficiency. Moreover, an interesting 
account of the Canadian enterprise 
may be looked for at an early date, 
probably next week. If those who are 
pleased with the contribution offered 
in this souvenir number should know 
of other worthy evidences of a wise 
and healthy interest in school garden- 
ing the editors will thank them for any 
information they may send in. 

Where Canada Leads. 

On this side of the Atlantic Canada is leading the way 
in systematizing the various endeavors aiming at an im- 
provement in the efficiency of the public instruction of 
the young in the rural districts. To the consolidation 
of small schools and the transportation of pupils to the 
central institutions, wise departures which with us are 
now under way in nearly one-half of the States, Canada 
has added a plan for supplying practical courses in scien- 
tific agriculture to communities that may be benefited by 
them. Two or three acres of land are to be provided for 
the purpose, adjacent to the most important schools in 
each county. Garden centers are also to be formed. 
Graduates of the Guelph Agricultural college serving as 
traveling instructors will teach boys the elements of for- 
estry, horticulture, entomology and its relation to agri- 
culture and horticulture, and physics and chemistry of 
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First Year Class in Cardboard Construction, at Birmingham, Ala. J. H. Phillips, superintendent of schools. 
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adults having-joint ownership in it— 
this ideal stamps every public educa- 
tional effort with a distinctive charac- 
ter, giving it a deeper philosophical 
meaning and acloser approach to the 
foundations of everlasting truth. 
Acknowledgments. 

To the educational friends who 
have done so much to render this the 
Thirty-third Annual Summer number 
of THE ScHOOL JoURNAL helpful, in- 
teresting, and beautiful, sincere 
thanks are extended. Material has 
been placed at the disposal of the ed- 
itors at large expenditure of labor 
and time—material relating to school 
gardening, agricultural instruction, 
and rural education such as has never 
before been gathered together within 
the covers of a single publication. Il- 
lustrations which money could not 
purchase have been loaned with a 
willingness that testifies abundantly 
to a desire on the part of educational 
people to do what they can to help on 
the cause to which this periodical is 
dedicated. It is, indeed, a privilege 
to be permitted to acknowledge with 
grateful heart the particularly gener- 

‘ ous support accorded this year. 














The advertising columns of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL have become a ver- 
itable directory of the most import- 

Chinese Girls of the South Gate Presbyterian Missionary School, Shanghai, ant educational*publishers and school 
sila aie cadiaaeel le we Work. supply houses of the country. The 
iain iia greatest possible care is ftaken to 
the soil. For the benefit of the girls a solidly practical admit to these columns the announcements and advertise- 
course in household economics has been provided at the ments of such firms only as are thoroly trustworthy, and 
central schools. Much of the remarkable progress in readers can depend upon the reliability of any offers or 
spreading knowledge of rural econo- 
mics among the farming communities 
is due to the heroic efforts of Prof. 
JamesW. Robertson,the distinguished 
commissioner of agriculture and dairy- 
ing for Canada, who has shown an 
astonishingly keen comprehension of 
the means required to meet the prac- 
tical needs of an agricultural popula- 
tion. Sir William Macdonald gave to 
these reform endeavors his hearty 
support and placed a large fund at the 
disposal of the education authorities 
to establish the work in every county 

of the Dominion. 

The American Ideal. 

The improvement of rural educa- 
tion is nowhere in the United States 
carried on under as comprehensive 
and thoroly organized a plan as in 
Canada. And yet the promise of fu- 
ture good appears greater with us, 
because altho the trend of the move- 
ment in the States is predominantly 
an economic one, it is not wholly so, 
as in Canada it certainly is at present. 
As time goes on, the deeper sociolog- 
ical ideas will be more prominently in 
control. The aim is to make the rural 
school centers the chief agencies for 
enriching the moral, intellectual, and 
social life of all who can be brought 
under their influence. The consistent 
adherence to the ideal of developing 
each common school into the chief 
social institution and culture center 














: : Physical Exercises of Chinese Children in a Shanghai School. 
of the school population, children and Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
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inducements made by advertisers in THE JOURNAL. The 
readiness with which these advertisers have come 
forward to lend their aid in producing this beautiful 
souvenir number is significant. For one thing it shows 
the confidence placed in the value of these columns as a 





Private Office of D. C. Heath, President of D. C. Heath & 

Co., 110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
medium for reaching the teachers, boards of education, 
and others connected with the schools of the land. 
Thanks to the liberal attitude of the advertisers, the 
publishers have been enabled to produce a more costly 
number than any educational periodical has ever been 
privileged to issue. 


EP 
Affiliated with The School Journal. 


In Educational Foundations, teachers and students 
find a magazine wholly devoted to the serious study of 
education. Of other subjects only such are introduced 
as will aid the student to become more amply prepared 
for a comprehensive survey of the foundation problems. 
The purpose is to supply the best obtainable means for 
intensive and extensive study of the fundamentals in- 
volved inthe work of school teaching. The reader is 
believed to be a person of intelligence, desirous of ob- 
taining a firm grasp on pedagogy and its related sciences. 
There is no other periodical consistently and systemati- 
cally laboring for these ends. 

The new volume of Educational Foundations will be 
increased in size and will be greatly improved in typo- 
graphical appearance. The several departments will 
supply distinct courses of self-culture for educators of 
children. Of these, several are especially suited for 
study in reading circles, educational classes and associa- 
tions, as well as for individual work. Among them the 
course in “Child Study and Child Training,” and the 
one in “ The Methodology of Education” are particularly 
worthy of note. The subscription price of the magazine 
is $1.50 per year, special rates being made for classes 
and clubs. 


Co eR LEYS 





This is the silver anniversary year of The Teachers’ In- 
stitute. For a quarter of a century the magazine has 
sent its message during ten months of each year, to the 
teachers of rural schools, and the various grades of town 
and city educational systems. Thousands zpon thousands 
of teachers have been reading its pages in these years, 
and letters received from all parts of the English-speak- 
ing world tell of inspiration and help and encouragement 
received. In honor of the Silver Anniversary every 
effort will be made by editors and publishers to have the 
volume beginning with September the most precious one 
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of them all. Stories, articles, and illustrations, chart 
supplements—every page of every number will be planned 
with this thought in mind. 

The magazine owes its large list of subscribers chiefly 
to the fact that it has always been enthusiastically rec- 
ommended by its readers. In speaking of the new vol- 
ume the editor would call attention especially to the 
course to be given in agricultural nature study, together 
with plans and suggestions for school gardens. Parents’ 
meetings and all that serves to bring the residents of 
rural districts closer together will be made an important 
feature. The three R’s, the every-day problems of dis- 
cipline and school management, and the thousand and 
one topics that come up for consideration in school life 
will be discussed. A beautiful chart supplement will be 
given free with each number. The cost of The Teachers’ 
Institute is $1.00 a year. 











The Primary School is a monthly magazine for the pri- 
mary teacher. For twelve years it has been growing in 
usefulness and attractiveness. The purpose of the edi- 
tor is to furnish primary teachers with whatever will be 
of most service to them in their practical every-day 
work, and will stimulate them to progressive self-improve- 
ment. Suggestions and lesson plans for all the stud- 
ies of the primary grades are provided each month, in- 
cluding hand work and music. Among the many new 
and helpful features of the coming year will be portions 
of a teacher’s plan book, covering all the work this 
teacher did in her own room. There will also be full di- 
rections for school entertainments, programs and exer- 
cises for special days; an operetta suitable for schools; 
a series of “chalk talks” on nature subjects, geography, 
etc.; stories of ten boys and girls of other days. School 
gardens and school decorations will be described, and 
the special problems which the primary teacher must 
solve will be discussed. Drawings suitable for the black- 
board will be given each month, and a supplementary 
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Boston office of the Lothrop Publishing Company. 
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Rural School District, Lincoln County, Nebraska. 
The building is now replaced by a neat frame school-house. 


chart will be given with every number. Among the sub- 
jects of the charts for 1903-4 are the following: Cod 
Fishing; The Making of Cloth—from the Sheep to the 
Loom; Homes of American Indians; A Beautiful Christ- 
mas Picture; Blackboard Stencil. 

The Child World is a magazine for the youngest read- 
ers and is sent out as a supplement with Primary School. 


Our Times. 
_ [A note describing the scope of OuR TIMEs, the ideal 
journal of current events, will be found on page 786. ] 
The Kellogg Bureau. 
Thru the summer and fall months vacancies in import- 
ant departments of school work’are"constantly occurring 
and_the work of promptly and successfully filling these 





McKinley School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


positions is often a burden or worry to principals and su- 
perintendents. Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau was started 
fourteen years ago because of the important demands for 
capable teachers made upon our editors. This year 
thirty colleges besides normal and technical schools have 
recommended their best graduates most of whom have 
satisfactory experience. 

Fourteen years of experience, a model list of teachers; 
a record of having filled many hundred positions care- 
fully and successfully make Kellogg’s Bureau a reliable aid 
in an emergency. The manager, Mr. H. S. Kellogg, will 
direct the work this summer, as usual, at No. 61 East 
9th street, New York. Telegram and telephone mes- 
sages will receive prompt attention. ‘Phone 3974 R 
18th street. 





Courtesy of State Supt. William K. Fowler, of Nebraska’ 
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Agricultural Education in the 
Netherlands. 


A complete system of agricultural instruction has 
been organized in the Netherlands, under a single depart- 
ment of state. This has proved decidedly successful 
because the plan of instruction is arranged uniformly for 
all districts. Yet it was only after repeated efforts in 
many directions that the Dutch system became consoli- 
dated. Nearly a century ago an attempt was made to 
provide higher agricultural education by the appointment 
of special professors of agriculture at the universities of 
Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen. This attempt to intro- 
duce the subject served only to pave the way for the 
admirable system employed to-day. 

Following the agricultural crisis in the early eighties, 
a royal commission was appointed in 1886 to inquire into 
and report upon the causes of depression. In conse- 
quence of its representations, a special department of 
_ the Ministry of the Interior was created to which the 
administration of agricultural affairs is still entrusted. 
Each of the eleven provinces has its state professor of 
agriculture, whose functions are to inspect and admin- 
ister the experiment and demonstration stations, give 
lectures, provide courses of instruction for primary school 
teachers who wish to obtain a certificate entitling them 
to teach elementary agriculture, inspect the winter 
classes in agriculture in receipt of a state subsidy, and, 
in those provinces where winter schools of agriculture 
are in operation, to act as their directors. 

Five of the provinces have state professors of horti- 
culture. Six winter schools of agriculture have been 
established, as well as winter schools of horticulture. 
About one hundred and twenty classes in agriculture and 
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about twelve in horticulture are annually maintained by 
the state. 
The State College. 

The state agricultural college at Wageningen, founded 
in 1876 and considerably enlarged in 1897, is at the 
head of the educational system. It is a model in its 
workmanlike methods and the excellence of its equipment. 
The establishment comprises four distinct schools. 

(a) A secondary school providing a course of general 
education for pupils up to the age of seventeen, with 
special attention given to chemistry, physics, and modern 
languages. This course prepares for the higher school. 

(b) A lower agricultural school for the sons of small 
proprietors and tenant farmers. Pupils are admitted at 
the ages of thirteen to fifteen, after passing an examina- 
tion in the subjects taught in the primary school. The 
course covers three years’ work. The first year is a con- 
tinuation of primary education, and serves as a prepara- 
tion for either the agricultural or horticultural schools. 
During the second and third years the instruction is 
mainly theoretical. For pupils intending to emigrate to 
the Dutch West Indies there is an extra year in colonial 
agriculture. 

(c) A lower horticultural school, with a two-years’ 
course for gardeners, market gardeners, florists, and 
nurserymen. Together with this is a higher horticultural 
school, also having a two-years’ course for those who 
desire more advanced and scientific training. Thruout 
this section the instruction is especially practical. There 
is a large garden of about twelve acres, excellently 
planned and well supplied with glasshouses, an arbo- 
retum, and a botanic garden. 

(d) A higher school of agriculture and forestry, with 
a two-years’ course in Dutch, and one of four years in 




















The Manual Training Room of the new high school at Rock Island, Illinois. 
[A description of the magnificent Rock Island school building will be printed next week. ] 





H. B. Hayden, Superintendent of Schools. 
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Is Leading the 


colonial agriculture. For purposes of demonstration and 
experiment a small farm of twenty-five acres is culti- 
vated, where some of the best breeds of farm stock may 
be seen and the most modern agricultural implements 
are used. In addition to spacious laboratories there is 
an interesting museum of agricultural implements, 
together with machines, seeds, vegetable proditicts, etc. 


The Winter Schools. 


A feature of the system is the winter schools estab- 
lished in those agricultural or horticultural districts 
where they are likely to prove of the greatest service. 
The commune has to provide suitable buildings, and the 
state defrays the rest of the expenses. Pupils are ad- 
mitted at the age of sixteen, but must show a capacity 
to benefit by the instruction. The full course is for two 
years, and the classes are held during the winter months 
for three or four hours in the afternoon, five days a 
week. 

The equipment of each school leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. In agriculture the instruction is wholly theoret- 
ical, but there is always a small demonstration plot, and 
during the summer the pupils have excursions to well- 
managed farms and other places of agricultural interest. 
The curriculum comprises chemistry, physics, botany, 
zoology, the breeding and care of animals, the properties 
of the soil, tillage, manuring, the cultivation of crops, 
dairying, rural economy, arithmetic, and farm accounts. 
In addition to the subjects which bear directly upon the 
art of gardening, instruction is given in commercial 
correspondence in French, German and English—a 
matter of great importance, having regard as it does to 
the great export trade in bulbs, flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

Agriculture in Common Schools. 


Nature study in its widest applications is taught not 
only in rural but in urban schools. From their earliest 
years, the children are familiarized with the simple facts 
of nature, and encouraged to take an intelligent interest 
in them. By object lessons on plant life, by frequent 
country walks, by collecting plants and insects, and by 
cultivating a few flowers or vegetables in small gardens, 
the powers of observation are developed, and that spirit 
of inquiry is aroused without which success in any walk 
of life is unattainable. Indirectly this work lays a 
foundation upon which the scientific knowledge of farm- 
ing must be based. 

At each of the six state normal colleges all the 
students receive theoretical and practical instruction in 
horticulture and in natural and physical science. There 
has never been any idea that the training of the rural 
teacher should be differentiated from that of the urban 
teacher. Courses in agriculture are also provided by the 
state for those teachers who wish to obtain a certificate 
which will entitle them to teach agricultural subjects in 
the common schools, the establishment of which is now 
compulsory in every commune. 


EXPAN 
“Pro Juventute.” 
By GEES HENDRIKA NANTA, Leewarden, Holland. 


In the Netherlands, as in other countries, the alarm- 
ing amount of criminality among children and minors 
has aroused the interest of many thoughtful people. 
Some time since, a plan was inaugurated for solving the 
difficult problem by more practical means than those em- 
ployed by the government, which consisted simply of 
prisons and houses of correction. 

The movement resulted in the founding of a society 
called “Pro Juventute.” It was started by Prof. G. A. 
van Hamel, of Amsterdam. The parent society still 
exists there, and from it other “Pro Juventute” societies 
have been formed in neighboring towns and cities, all of 
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them belonging to the federation, but each one independ- 
ent in its methods. 

The following account of the work already accom- 
plished is taken from the last annual report of the “ Pro 
Juventute” at Rotterdam, the youngest, but one of the . 
most active branches. 

It is the object of the society to fight against and to 
prevent crime among young people. It tries to attain 
this end by examining carefully all cases that come be- 
fore the criminal courts, in which boys or girls are in- 
volved, and by taking care of minors whose actions are 
of such a character as have led or would be likely to lead 
to judicial trial or prosecution. 

The society is divided into three sections. The first 
section, which has charge of “general affairs,” consists 
of the regular contributing members. It arranges meet- 
ings for the discussion of questions of policy and prac- 
tical matters relating to the plans to be carried out by 
the society. The second, known as the “judicial assist- 
ance” section, consists of a fixed number of lawyers, who 
give advice and assistance to young people compelled to 
appear before a judge. They cooperate as much as 
possible with the third or “ patronage” section. 

The third section is made up of women and men who 
serve as voluntary co-guardians of waifs and youthful 
criminals. They give them both financial and moral sup- 
port, and after taking counsel with parents or a court of 
justice, withdraw them, if need be, from their unfortun- 
ate surroundings. The children, still under the care of 
members of this section, are placed in respectable families 
or in private educational institutions. 

The cooperation of the courts of justice is of course 
indispensable for a society of this kind, and presumably 
this is to be found in a very satisfactory degree in all the 
towns where “ Pro Juventute” operates. It has become 
the regular custom to have cases concerning young crim- 
inals defended by lawyers who are members of the second 
section of the society. 

The method of procedure is as follows: When a pun- 
ishable deed has been committed by a minor and the 
offender is brought to court, the public prosecutor reports 
the fact to the second section, and at the same time 
sends for inspection all official data concerning the case. 
The board of the section summarizes the case and sends 
this abstract to the third section. Here a patron or 
patroness is chosen to examine the case in person. He 
or she visits the accused, makes the acquaintance of the 
parents and others having an influence over him, and, in 
short, tries to find out not only the cause of the action 
in question, but the best means of preventing its repeti- 
tion. 

The patron writes down his conclusions after taking 
further counsel with the section, and if possible with 
the second section also. This advice is sent to the court 
by the second section. Usually the advice so given is 
followed by the court, and numerous are the cases in 
which the delinquent—after or without previous defence 
by a member of the second section—is acquitted, on con- 
dition that “ Pro Juventute” will in the future take care 
of him. 

If the accused is committed to jail or sent to a house 
of correction, the society is unable to do anything more 
and must leave the boy or girl to the care of the society 
for moral correction of prisoners. In case the delinquent 
is acquitted, the same patron does as much as possible 
for him by acting, with the consent of the parents, as 
co-guardian; in other words, he helps the youth in every 
possible way, procuring a situation for him if possible. 

If the surroundings appear to be such as to preclude 
hope of any lasting improvement, the child is sent to the 
country, the expense being largely taken by the society, 
altho a contribution must be made by the parents, the 
amount of which is fixed by “Pro Juventute.” The child 
is taken care of by some cottager or farmer, on payment 
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of a small stipend for his board, and so passes several 
years in a village or a small town at some distance from 
the city. In all the places to which children are sent 
the society has corresponding members who send regular 
reports to the patrons or patronesses. The latter try 
also to visit their pupils from time to time. 

The society has found it difficult, now and then, to 
overcome the opposition of degenerate parents who have 
refused to part with their children. A great drawback 
to the best possible work results from lack of sufficient 
funds. This is one of the reasons why the society always 
insists upon a contribution from parents; tho it is far 
from being the orly one. The main object in asking for 
the contribution is to keep alive the parents’ feeling of 
responsibility, and to prevent their considering “ Pro 
Juventute” as an institution existing only to relieve them 
of the care of their troublesome children and no less 
troublesome parental duties. 

It is expected that these difficulties will be wholly or 
in large part removed by the Children’s Act soon to be 
passed. This will not only allow of considerable financial 
assistance from the government, but will serve as a great 
moral aid. The law will fix inter alia the limits of pa- 
rental authority, and so will enable the society to act 
more vigorously against obstreperous parents. 

This two-fold support is urgently needed. The labors 
of “Pro Juventute” are constantly increasing, because, 
as it is the object of the society to work preventively so 
far as possible, it takes care of waifs and children who, 
if neglected, would be likely to get into bad ways. Re- 
ports from policemen, teachers, parents, or others taking 
an interest, of children who would be benefited by the 
guardianship of the society, are always welcomed. 

Even a slight acquaintance with the work makes evi- 
dent the fact that the essential part lies in withdrawing 
children from pernicious surroundings and enabling them 
to enter upon a new life. It is really wonderful the way 
the children thrive under the combined influence of fresh 
air, good food, wholesome work, and last, but not least, 
love. 

The patrons take care that their protégés enter fam- 
ilies where they will be welcomed and treated as children 
of the house. The yearly reports show marked success 
in this respect on the part of the patrons. Asa rule 
the children become so much attached to “uncle,” “aunt,” 
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or “cousins” that they answer “No,” almost anxiously, 
—_ asked if they would like to go back to Rotter- 
am. 

The change for the better is evident both from the 
children’s outward appearance and their conduct. The 
patron who took his ward to the country a thin, pale 
little fellow can in a few short months report improve- 
ment in the child’s physical and moral condition. After 
a year one would hardly recognize in the healthy, sturdy 
boy who evidently deserves the praise bestowed by his 
foster-parents, the sickly, half-timid, half-impudent 
street-arab with a tendency to steal anything he could 
lay his hands upon. “ Well, sir, John behaves very well 
indeed,” says the foster-mother. “At first he often 
didn’t, but now we have no reason to complain. He has 
his faults, of course, but he is no worse than our own 
children.” 

And it is pleasant to see how John colors with joy at 
the words, and how his eyes sparkle, for his kind patron 
can see that he has tried to do his best. 

There are, naturally, some cases with which all the 
efforts of the patrons meet with failure. Where is the 
philanthropic society that has not had many sad disap- 
pointments? But the members of “ Pro Juventute” are 
far from being discouraged, for the failures are very few 
compared with the successes. They go constantly for- 
ward with the firm conviction—a conviction founded on 
experience—that there is a might stronger than sin, and 
its name is Love! 


EXPN 


Here is an answer to many letters: Wedo not want, 
as a general thing, articles on “The Importance of Edu- 
cation,” “The Value of Study,” etc. Such are fre- 
quently sent us. We can use news of the right kind to 
almost any extent. We want news that portrays move- 
ments. For instance, we shall be glad to note the erec- 
tion of a new building in an important town, with some 
account of the men who have carried the matter to com- 
pletion; oftentimes a picture of the leading spirit, 
whether president of the school board or superintend- 
ent of schools—these are important and always welcome. 
We want every friend of education to bear THE JOURNAL 
in mind, and send us marked copies of local papers with 
news. 








The School House at Escalante, Colorado. 


Courtesy_of Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, State Superintendent of Public Instruction,"Colorado. 
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Educational Work of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


By A. C. True, Director of United States Office of Experiment Stations. 


The United States Department of Agriculture is re- 
quired by law “to acquire and to diffuse among the peo- 
ple of the United States useful information on subjects 
connected with agriculture in the most general and com- 
prehensive sense of that word.” It was the intention of 
those who framed the act creating the department that 
it be primarily an educational institution, and such it is, 
in fact, to-day. Beginning, in 1839, with an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 to the commissioner of patents for the dis- 
tribution of seeds, the work of the government for the 
promotion of agriculture gradually evolved into a sepa- 
rate department, at first (from 1862 to 1899) under a 
commissioner of agriculture, but, since 1889, under the 
secretary of agriculture, an executive officer with a seat 
in the president’s cabinet. 

Prior to 1889 the growth of the department was com- 
paratively slow, but since that time it has developed rap- 
idly, until now its employees number more than 3,700, of 
whom more than 2,000 are engaged in scientific and tech- 
nical work, and its expenditures amount to nearly six 
million dollars a year, not including printing or building 
funds. Its scientists are attacking a multitude of agri- 
cultural problems and solving many that have long puz- 
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Wells Hall. 


zled the foremost scientists of the world; its explorers 
penetrate to the uttermost parts of the earth 
and to the most remote islands of the sea to 
discover and bring home to the American 
farmer new and valuable economic plants; 
and its staff of expert lecturers, writers, and 
editors are carrying the results of these re- 
searches to the people. 


Department Publications. 

This, in the main, is the educational work 
of the department: To render available to 
the people of the country the scientific in- 
vestigations in this and other countries on 
problems relating to agriculture. Much of 
this work is accomplished by publications and 
correspondence. The publications of the de- 
partment cover a wide range of subjects and 
vary from the most simple and practical pop- 
ular bulletin to the strictly scientific treat- 
ise; from the Farmers’ Bulletin, of fifteen or 
twenty pages, to the Yearbook, of more than 
800 pages. During the year ending June 30, 
1902, the department issued 757 publica- 
tions, about half of which were reprints. 
More than ten and one-half million copies of 
these publications were printed, and more 


than six million of them belonged to the popular series 
known as Farmers’ Bulletins, which-are distributed with- 
out charge, either thru members of Congress or directly 
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from the department. These bulletins contain short ac- 
counts of practical results of investigations, or summa- 
ries of useful information collected from various sources, 
and many of them are suitable for use in the school-room. 
cas One of the most important publications 

{ of the department is the Yearbook. This 
is a bound volume of some 800 pages and is 
liberally illustrated. It contains the annual 
report of the secretary of agriculture and a 
series of popular articles prepared by depart- 
ment officers, together with a large amount 
of statistical information on a considerable 
variety of subjects. The Yearbook is printed 
in editions of 500,000 copies at an annual 
cost of about $300,000. Like the Farmers’ 
Bulletins it is largely distributed thru mem- 
bers of Congress. 

A set of the Farmers’ Bulletins and Year- 
books would be useful in school libraries, 
and, undoubtedly, such libraries thruout 
the country could arrange with members 
of Congress to receive regularly these pub- 
lications of the department. 

Several serial publications are issued. 
These are the Monthly Weather Review of 
the Weather Bureau, the Crop Reporter of 
the Bureau of Statistics, and the Hxperi- 
ment Station Record of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations. The latter publication contains ab- 


Library and Museum. 
Michigan State Agricultural College.—J. L. Snyder, President. 


This institution is doing excellent, practical work in the training of agricultural students. The 
three illustrations on this page give onlv a glimpse of the provisions made for it by the 
wisdom of.the state. 
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stracts of all the publications of the department, the state 
experiment stations, and reports of scientific investigations 
in agriculture thruout the world. It thus constitutes a 
quite complete review of the progress of agricultural 
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science. The possessor of a file of this journal, with its 


detailed subject and author index, has at his command 
the means of obtaining information on a wide range of 
subjects pertaining to the science and practice of agricul- 
ture. 

The technical and scientific publications of the depart- 





New Hampshire Agricultural College—General View of the Grounds. 


Durham, N.H., has been_made famous by the college whose buildings and grounds 
Many have centered their hopes for the regeneration of 


are shown on this page. 
New Engiand upon this institution. 
Batchelder, to whom the presidency was tendered, was unable to accept. 


the Durham college. 
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A new president is soon to be chosen. Governor 
i ‘f e ab In the near fu- 
ture THF SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish an article describing the foundation and work of 
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ment are issued in limited editions and are sent mainly 
to libraries, educational and scientific institutions, and 


individuals working along special lines. Infermation re- 
garding these and all other publications of the depart- 
ment can be had by applying for the monthly list of pub- 
lications, which contains descriptions of all publications 
printed during the month of issue and the prices for 
which those not on the free list will be sold. 

The correspondence of the department is very large 
and is constantly growing in extent and importance. It 
is the policy of the department to answer all letters of 
inquiry, and great pains is taken to give full and accurate 
information if possible. 

The library of the department, comprising about 75,000 
books and pamphlets, is probably one of the best working 
libraries on agriculture and allied subjects in the world. 
It is freely open to students, teachers, and investigators, 
and certain of its books are frequently loaned to officers 
of the state agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
when making special investigations. 


Educational Movements. 


The department is actively engaged in several educa- 
tional movements for the improvement of rural condi- 
tions. Thru the Office of Public Road Inquiries, coop- 
erating with a number 
of other agencies, the 
people of the country 
are being taught the 
advantages of good 
roads. This is accom- 
plished by means of 
publications, illustra- 
ted lectures, and the 
construction of sample 
roads,according to im- 
proved methods. 

All branches of the 
department are work- 
ing for the advance- 
ment of education in 
this country, and es- 
pecially is this true of 
the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, which 
is the agency repre- 
senting the depart- 
ment in its relations 
with the agricultural 
colleges and experi- 
ment stations. Its offi- 
cers, thru frequent 
visits to these institu- 
tions, become familiar 
with the problems con- 
fronting them and are thus enabled to offer many valu- 
able suggestions. They also study the progress of agri- 
cultural education and research in foreign countries and 
acquaint our agricultural institutions with the results of 
such study. The office is aiding the various movements 
for the promotion of graduate study in agriculture, for 
the introduction of systematic courses of agricul- 
ture in secondary schools, for the teaching of the 
_ elementary facts and principles of agriculture thru 
nature-study courses and school gardens in the ele- 
mentary schools, and for the improvement of rural 

schools thru the consolidation of the weak schools, 
, the organization of rural high schools, and the em- 
ployment of better qualified teachers. 

The first graduate school of agriculture, held at 
the Ohio state university last July, was attended by 
seventy-five students from twenty-eight states and 
territories, fifty-four of whom were teachers and in- 
vestigators in the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. The director of the Office of Exper- 
iment Stations was dean of the school, and the 
faculty consisted of thirty-five experts from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the agricultural col- 
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leges and experiment stations. Plans are now in prog- 
ress for making this a permanent institution. 
Farmers’ Institutes. 
All these institutions—the primary and secondary 
schools, the colleges and post-graduate schools—are prin- 
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Scientific Aids and Student Assistants, 


Largely thru the efforts of Secretary Wilson the de- 
partment now affords opportunities for advanced study 
in agriculture to two classes of its employees. These are 
Scientific Aids and Student Assistants. Candidates for 
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cipally agencies for the instruction of our youth. In- 
struction for the adult rural population is also provided 
for, largely thru the agency of farmers’ inslitutes. These 
institutes are held in forty-three states and territories to 
the number of about 2,700 annually. In some localities 
they are well organized and efficiently conducted, but in 
others there are numerous problems of management to 
be solved. For the purpose of extending the aid of this 
department to the farmers’ institute movement,the secre- 
tary of agriculture has recently been authorized by Con- 
gress to “investigate and report upon the organization 
and progress of farmers’ institutes in the several states 
and territories and upon similar organizations in foreign 
countries, with special suggestions of plans and methods 
for making such organizations more effective for the dis- 
semination of the results of the work of the Department 
of Agriculture and the agricultural experiment stations, 
and of improved methods of agricultural practice.” 

Charge of this work has been assigned to the Office of 
Experiment Stations, and an officer, called farmers’ insti- 
tute specialist, has been appointed to have immediate di- 
rection of this work. He is expected to advise with the 
managers of the institutes in the several states and aid 
them in any way he can to make the institutes more use- 
ful and effective. Arrangements will also be made to 
have the department represented at the more important 
institutes held in different regions. 





the position of scientific aid are required to 
file with the Civil Service Commission a cer- 
tificate showing that they have received a 
bachelor’s degree as the result of a regular 
college course, a statement covering their 
post-graduate studies or special qualifica- 
tions for the work of the department, and a 
thesis or other literature of their own com- 
position. The salary of scientific aids is 
sufficient for living expenses, usually about 
$40 per month, and the term of appointment 
does not exceed two years. Scientific aids 
receive training in the scientific work of the 
department and frequently have exceptional 
opportunities for study and research in spe- 
cial lines. In this way many prepare them- 
selves for examination for promotion to 
higher positions in the department. Fifty- 
eight persons have been appointed scientific 
aids and twenty-one of these have been pro- 
moted to the regular classified service of the 
department thru civil service examinations. 

Student assistants are not necessarily col- 
lege graduates and are admitted without 
examination. They are selected with reference to their 
qualifications for the special work to be undertaken, and 
frequently spend only their college vacations in the ser- 
vice of the department. At the beginning of the present 
year eighty-two student assistants were employed by the 
department, principally in the Bureau of Forestry, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, and the Weather Bureau. 

More than thirty officers of the department are en- 
gaged in teaching, outside of official hours, in fourteen 
of the prominent colleges and universities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and different states. Lectures are 
also given to the public school teachers of the District 
of Columbia by officers of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Division of Biological Survey, and Office of Experiment 
Stations, and lectures by officers of the department be- 
fore scientific and other learned societies, colleges, 
schools, and other organizations are of frequent occur- 
rence. These officers have also cgntributed many arti- 
cles to proceedings of societies, various periodical publi- 
cations, and encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other stand- 
ard books of reference, and not a few of them have pub- 
lished scientific books on subjects related to their special 
work in the department. 

Briefly then, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is a great research institution, whose officers are 
earnestly seeking new truths—new economic plants, new 
remedies for diseases of plants and animals, new and bet- 

_ ter methods of doing things agricultural, 











The pictures on this page speak for themselves of the provision a leading Southern university made 
for efficient agricultural instruction 





—and are just as earnestly striving to 
bring about the practical application of 
their researches on the farms of our coun- 
try. This is educational work of the high- 
est type. It is constructive and progress- 
ive. In their research work these scientists 
are co-operating with the officers of sixty 
agricultural experiment stations; in the 
application of their investigations—the dis- 
semination of information, they are calling 
to their aid every available institution— 
the colleges and schools, the farmers’ insti- 
| tutes and farmers’ societies, the lecture 

‘platform, and the press. Their influence 
extends to the public school pupil, the 
college student, and the adult farmer, and 
all are benefited. 





Next week—Index to the volume of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL ending with this number. 
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What Can Be Done in the Cities. 


A Home Gardening Association. 


Some five years ago the people of the university set- 
tlement in Cleveland, Ohio, organized a home gardening 
club. It was the purpose of the settlement workers to 
get the people in the neighborhood to improve their 
homes by planting flowers and vines. The keynote to 
the work has been, “ Whatever tends to develop the love 
of the beautiful is well worth doing.” The part of the 
city where the work was started was particularly barren 
and unattractive, but the success has been marked. 

In the spring of 1900 the association decided to use 
the public schools as a means of awakening an interest 
in flower culture. The plan decided upon was as follows: 
Seeds were sold in packages at the price of one cent a 
package, the privilege of buying being extended to the 
pupils of the primary grades only. Some idea of the re- 
sult can be drawn from the fact that 48,868 packages, 
amounting to 206 pounds of seed, were disposed of in 
this way. 

The time was auspicious for the introduction of gar- 
dening, since it correlated with the language lessons, 
which, at this season, were largely upon trees and plants. 
Talks were given on the grouping and arrangement of 
gardens, the preparation of soil, the time of planting, the 
placing of seed, and the care which should be given to 
the growing plant. 

At the opening of the school year in September an 
exhibit of the flowers was held in many of the school 
buildings. Some of the children brought large bouquets; 
others a few flowers. All the school children were given 
an opportunity to view the exhibit. 

The second year the privilege of buying was extended 
to the pupils of the grammar and primary grades. Some 
121,673 packages were sold. The flowers did not thrive 
equally well in all parts of the city, but there was no 
locality in which some degree of success was not attained. 
Even in the crowded manufacturing districts, where 











The Beautiful Yard of a Cleveland School. 


smoke, soot, and scarcity of room were hindrances to 
great success, some spot was made brighter by the blos- 
soms. It was found that the nasturtium, zinnia, petunia, 
bachelor’s-button, candytuft, four o’clock, morning-glory, 
and marigold yielded the best returns. 

In the following spring, 3,000 potted bulbs of hya- 
cinths, tulips, and narcissus were sent out by the associ- 
ation for the decoration of the public school-rooms. In 
the fall, about 7,000 unpotted bulbs were sent to the 
schools. The plan of potting these at the schools proved 
a good one, as the pupils, having already seen the work 
done, repeated the experiment at home. 

This work was of manifold value. The pupils learned 
to appreciate the value of rain and sunshine; to watch 
and study for themselves the germination of the seed, 
the growth of the plant, its bud and its blossom; to know 
by name many flowers before unfamiliar to them; to note 
the peculiar features of each; to distinguish colors and 
know their shades and tints. 

Work was also done in beautifying school-yards. The 
space about the building, where the experiment was tried, 
was sodded, and shrubs were planted. 

Last year the number of seeds sold fell off slightly. 
Strange as it may seem, this decrease is considered en- 
couraging rather than discouraging. It proves that the 
older children are no longer amateurs in the work. They 
are beginning to have such success with their gardens 
that they can not only save enough seeds for themselves 
for the following year, but can supply their friends. 

A final work of this association has been in the direc- 
tion of increasing the love of the beautiful in the com- 
munity at large. It was decided to render a certain 
block a model for others to imitate. Window-boxes, seeds, 
and plants were given to each householder who would 
agree to care for them, and prizes were offered for the 
best gardens and window-boxes. The people became en- 
thusiastic and a number of pretty gardens were the result, 
even tho grown in the midst of the smoke. 
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Illustrated lectures were given in every district on 
flowers, flower culture, and gardens. The results of the 
work have been an increase of interest among the children, 
the cleaning up of yards, 25,000 beautiful gardens in as 
many yards, and the decoration of the school buildings 
and grounds. 


PO 


Utilization of Vacant Lots in Phila- 
delphia and Elsewhere. 


The utilization of city lots for purposes of gardening 
has been a matter under discussion for several years. 
Philadelphia has set the example for the country by 
showing practically what can be done along this line. 
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pressing need, a co-operative farm of twenty-three acres 
was last year cultivated by day labor. Any one apply- 
ing for aid was offered work at $1.25 per day of 10 
hours. This wage he could have at the end of the day 
or week in cash. The crops were marketed by the gar- 
deners for the association, thus giving further employ- 
ment to those who needed immediate aid, the net pro- 
ceeds being turned into the treasury. 

In the first year’s work it was a matter of surprise to 
find that fifty-seven per cent. of the gardeners were 
skilled laborers, but this percentage increased during 
the first three years until in 1899 sixty-two per cent. 
were of that class. This increase has gone on until 
now, 1902, sixty-eight per cent. of the gardeners are of 
that class. The percentage of old men, that is men 

over fifty years, has 








Public School Grounds of Florence, Nebraska. 


The Vacant Lots association of that city was founded 
in 1897. It is made up of well-to-do people, who have 
made a successful effort to represent the city in a prac- 
tical charity. The accompanying table will show some- 
thing of what has been accomplished by the association, 
in the seven years since its establishment. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RESULTS 
1897-1902 
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These results, according to the report for 1902, have 
been obtained largely thru enlarging the work, tho a 
considerable portion is owing to the increased willing- 
ness of the gardeners to do all in their power to make 
the cost as light as possible and to promote the best 
interest of the association’s undertaking. They have 
cheerfully provided themselves with tools and much of the 
seed and fertilizer needed, and in many ways have light- 
ened the duties of the superintendent by assisting wher- 
ever it was in their power to do so. 

As a means of providing immediate relief for those in 





~ | gradually grown lar- 


y ger and larger, while 


that of men under 
forty years has grad- 
ually grown smaller 
and smaller as busi- 
ness conditions have 
improved. Most of 
these old men are 
skilled mechanics, 
but are shut out 
from regular em- 
ployment on account 
of their age, want 
of good eyesight or 
hearing, because of 
enfeebled condition 
or some other insig- 
nificant disability. 
There are now 
325 subscribers to 
the association, in 
addition to the fif- 
teen persons and 
firms who loan the 
association land. 
Thus three hundred 
-and forty persons 
in all are engaged in helping 3,775 others, situated not 
so well, not only to get a better living, but to live a hap- 
pier and nobler life. For each $7.00 expended in 1902, 
each of 794 families has been benefited on the average 
to the extent of $62.80. 


The sum produced, $135,000, to many may seem small 
when the large number of persons among whom it was div- 
ided, 14,600, is considered, continues the report, but the 
benefits that are bestowed rise far beyond any one’s power 
to estimate when we remember that the products were 
the result of labor that would otherwise have been idle 
and that the land involved would otherwise have yielded 
nothing but weeds or unsightly rubbish heaps; and, 
when we further consider that in addition to these 
pecuniary benefits these 2,500 families have also had a 
summer’s outing full of interest and wholesome study of 
nature, of plant life, of business that combines profit 
with pleasure, that little children, hundreds of them, 
have learned the names of many plants and vegetables 
in a way never to be forgotten, and for the first time in 
their little lives have seen with their own eyes and 
learned thru experience how these plants grow. 


But this is not all that can and should be said of the 
work from this viewpoint. When we consider the rapid 
increase of population in our towns and cities, so largely 
in excess of the increase in country districts, and how 
this is continually aggravating the already over-crowded 
conditions of city life, we are brought to realize that 
some speedy, effective relief must be found. Good peo- 
ple everywhere are giving much thought to the problem 
and are practically unanimous in the opinion that this 
rush to the cities must in some way be checked; that 
the already over-crowded conditions must in many cases 
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be relieved, or retrogression and degeneration in our civ- 
ilization must result. 

The only remedy yet proposed with any considerable 
unanimity of opinion is “back to the land.” Opinions as 





Busy in the Cornfield. 


to the best method of accomplishing this end are widely 
divergent, even antagonistic, but “back to the land is 
the only hor>” seems to be the general cry.% Coloniza- 





The Young Gardeners at their Labors. 


(Their interest in the work is apparent.) 


tion schemes are organized; agricultural schools and 
colleges are strenuously called for; educational institu- 
tions everywhere are adding nature studies and agricul- 
tural departments to the curriculum; school gardens are 
rapidly becoming prominent features in our public 
schools—all as a means of accomplishing this end. 
When the growth of vacant lot gardens in this and 
other cities is considered, is it too much to suggest that 
probably this farming in the city may be made at least 
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one of the avenues by which the people may be led 


“back toward the land”? Are we not helping greatly 
and in a most practical way, this almost universal 
movement? 

The poverty-stricken denizens of our city slums are 
usually born and reared inside the city limits. They 
know nothing of country life, and apparently are doomed 
to endure the miserable discomforts and privations of 
the slums with little or no opportunity to share in the 
varied attractions and pleasures which surround them, 
except those of the lowest and most degrading nature. 
They must be taught what country life is and howa 
living may be procured therein. They must know some- 
thing of agriculture, market gardening, and home build- 
ing. This long-felt want the vacant lot gardens are 
filling in a larger measure, we think, than perhaps any 
other single institution in the whole country. They 
are bringing country life, with all its blessings of 
pure air, wholesome food, and health-giving exercise, 
to the very doors of the slum dwellers. We are 
lengthening “country weeks” into “summer months,” 
while turning waste places into beautiful and profitable 
gardens. 

EXPN 


Practical Gardening in 
London. 


The Royal Botanic Society has an 
interesting gardening school at Re- 
gent’s Park, London. Thescheme of 
work combines thoro practical in- 
struction in all the operations of 
gardening, with theoretical instruc- 
tion in botany and the nature of soils. 
The course is arranged so as to ex- 
tend over three years, altho pupils 
are at liberty to take a two years’ 
course if they desire. 

During the first year pupils are 
engaged in exercises upon the use of 
tools, and in practice in mowing, 
rolling, turf-cutting, digging, trench- 
ing, and potting; they are also in- 
structed in the best methods of lay- 
ing out flower gardens and kitchen 
gardens, in elementary budding, grafting, planting, and 
gathering and storing fruit. When the weather does not 
permit out-of-door work acourse of instruction is provided 
in hot-houses and green-houses, where the pupils learn 
potting and propagating, and in museums, where lectures 
are given on botany. 

During the second year instruction is given in the 
preparation of soils, the choice and growth of shrubs and 
trees suitable for!small or large gardens, the planting and 
growth of vegetables,rotation of crops, 








How the Gardens are Laid Out. 


The three pictures on this page show what can be done by intelligent effort in developing voluntary interest 


n gardening. 


have done splendid work in their gardens, to the advantage of pocket-books as well as hands 
usefalness. 





The boys connected with the plant manufacturing the National Cash Register, at Dayton, Ohio, 


the selection of fruit trees, wall-fruit 
growing, storing and preparing fruit 
for market, advanced budding, graft- 
ing, and pruning. The indoor work 
includes lessons in horticultural build- 
ing, hot-water heating, advanced 
propagation, methods of exterminat- 
ing insect pests, and indoor growing of 
fruit and vegetables. The third year’s 
course treats of the special classes of 
plants, cross-breeding, and hybridiza- 
tion, together with landscape garden- 
ing and elementary meteorology. 

The London school board has pro- 
vided a series of scholarships in this 
school, and has also started a series 
of botanic gardens of its own in the 
city’s parks. About twenty kinds of 
plants are cultivated and assistants 
are provided to give information to 
students and teachers, and to supply 
rains, and future snecimens for study. 
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What the Lowthorpe School is Doing 
By Louise KLEIN-MILLER, Lowthorpe, Groton, Mass. 


School gardens are not generally incorporated as a 
part of the regular curriculum of school work, but their 
importance as a potent factor in the normal and rational 
education of children is being recognized. The day is 
not far distant when a director of school gardens will be 
as necessary in a corps of teachers as a supervisor of 
drawing, music, physical culture or domestic science. 
The movement is being pushed forward by those, who 
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A successful young gardener of the Lowthorpe School with 
the spoils of his labor in the shape of beets and carrots. 


are interested and believe in it, and it is carried on under 
many and various auspices. 

The officers of the State Pomological Society of Maine. 
realizing that the children of the public schoois will soon 
be the fruit growers of the state, held a Horticultural 
school May 14 and 15 at Winthrop, a rural town in 
Maine. The object was “to interest the young in the 
study and enjoyment of plants, flowers, and fruits, and 
teach the boys and girls, who will soon take the places 
of the fruit growers of to-day, some practical affairs of 
fruit and flower growing.” 

The different schools were visited 
by the instructors in the morning, 
and the general sessions were held 
in the town hall in the afternoon. 
Stereopticon lectures were given 
in the evening. Mr. Dick Crosby, 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., addressed the 
students of the high school on 
“ Agricultural Education.” Mrs. 
V. P. DeCoster visited a country 
school and made suggestions about 
the improvement of the school 
grounds. It was my privilege to 
have a conference with all the 
teachers and submit a plan for 
improving the high school grounds. 
Thursday, Prof. W. M. Munson, of 
the Maine Agricultural college, 
gave a talk on “The Care of 
Plants, Grafting and Budding,” 
which I followed by one on “ In- 
sects,—Friends and Foes,” illus- 
trating life histories by specimens. 
The school garden movement in 
the United States was illustrated by 
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a stereopticon lecture in the evening by Mr. Crosby. “ The 
Possibilities and Value of Small Fruit Culture” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. DeCoster, Friday afternoon. I urged the 
importance of using the beautiful native shrubs, which 
can be secured without money and without price from 
pastures, swamps, roadsides and woods, and showed com- 
binations of color and texture of flowers and leaves which 
produce good results in landscape gardening. A lesson 
in propagation by cuttings was given, using a geranium 
plant for the illustration. Seeds, bulbs, perennials and 
shrubs were distributed to the children. Friday evening 
a stereopticon lecture on “ Village Improvement Includ- 
ing Boys’ Gardens and Improvement of School Grounds ” 
showed the educative value of the work done in Groton. 

The teachers, children, and parents were greatly in- 
terested, and a village improvement association is about 
to be formed. The principal of the high school said to 
me on leaving, “No one can estimate the value and in- 
fluence of the work that has been done here.” 

The children’s work in Groton is under the auspices of 
the Village Improvement Society. Two lines of work were 
taken up last year—the boys’ garden and improvement 
of school grounds. Ten gardens were started, each 
10 Xx 90 feet, and this year we have forty-five, each 10 x 60 
feet. Last year the garden was possible thru the inter- 
est and generosity of friends. This year an appropria- 
tion of sixty dollars was made by the society. The boys 
worked well and were very successful. Some of them 
raised all the vegetables used by their families and had 
some to sell. 

The products of the gardens were not the important 
feature. Strong emphasis was laid on the educative 
side of the work. Lessons given included talks on soils 
and fertilizers, the interesting story of the bacteria on 
the clover, destructive and beneficial insects, influence 
of birds in keeping insects in check, life histories of 
plants, the marvelous color and structure of flowers to 
secure cross pollination, the wonderful story of fertiliza- 
tion and reproduction—lessons that will influence the chil- 
dren all their lives. The practical side of the work— 
digging, hoeing, weeding, caring for tools—were lessons 
in thrift and economy. 

To present another phase of the work the children 
were invited to come to the gardens at Lowthorpe and 
learn propagation by means of cuttings made from 
geraniums, heliotropes, and other plants which root 
easily. These plants have been cared for during the 
winter and are ready to be put out into the gardens this 
spring. The students at Lowthorpe made hundreds of 
chrysanthemum cuttings during the autumn. In March 
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an announcement was made that any child who wanted 
a chrysanthemum plant should come to the Boys’ Club 
room at acertain hour and bring a pot or can. Nearly 
three hundred plants were distributed, with directions 
for repotting, feeding, tending, disbudding, etc. These 
plants are being cultivated with the greatest interest, 
pleasure, ands olicitude in anticipation of the chrysan- 
themum show which will be held in November. 

After the garden work closed in the autumn, a Boys’ 
Club and a Girls’ Club were organized, in which the 
children took up some work in arts and crafts. The 
boys had a course in “First Aid to the Injured” and 
courses in basketry, kite-making and nammock-making. 
The girls took up reed and raffia basketry. At the May 
party, the proceeds from which are to be devoted to the 
work of the Village Improvement society, there was an 
exhibition and sale of the children’s work. 

The improvement of the school grounds was another 
feature of the work. The attractive appearance of the 
high school grounds was due to the energy of the chil- 
dren under efficient leadership. The most successful 
effort was made in a country school. The teacher had 
taught the same school for twenty-two years and nothing 
had been done. There were only two trees in the yard 
and they poor ones. The way the teacher and the 
children took hold of this work was very gratifying. 
Within two weeks they had transplanted nineteen trees, 
gathered up all the stones, made a rock garden and a 
fern garden, transplanted vines from the woods and 
really transformed the place. They took the prize offered 
by the society for the best work—a subscription to the 
beautiful magazine Country Life in America. Each 
child was privileged to take a number of the magazine 
home once a month. They have been studying the plans 
of good gardens all winter and have a more educated 
taste. The teacher said, “We worked in a haphazard 
way last year but now we have a definite plan.” A trip 
to the woods resulted in the transplanting of twenty-two 
evergreen trees, which are being used to make a hedge. 
The seeds of annuals were started in boxes in the school 
early in March ready for spring planting. The peren- 
nials planted last year are all up and in good condition. 
Each child has a vegetable garden at home and will also 
contribute to the chrysanthemum show in the autumn. 
It is a busy place. The teacher and the children are so 
interested in the work it isa real pleasure to help them. 


EPON 
The College Course in Agriculture. 


The movement for the specialization of the different 
branches of the science of agriculture and the develop- 
ment of a highly organized faculty in our agricultural 
colleges has gone furthest in the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Illinois, of which Prof. Eugene 
Davenport is dean. The aims and scope of the instruc- 
tion given in this college are set forth in the university 
catalog for 1901-2, from which the following statements 
are taken: 

Aims and Scope. 

The College of Agriculture offers students an educa- 
tion designed to fit them for the business of farming and 
at the same time to furnish a means of culture. This 
education is, therefore, partly technical.and partly cul- 
tural. Its end is the training of students to be not only 
successful farmers, but good citizens and successful 
men as well. In other words, it seeks to provide an 
education suitable to the needs of rural people. 

Of the courses leading to graduation in the College of 
Agriculture, the technical portion constititutes about 
one-half of the entire work of the student. Of the re- 
maining portion of the course, thirty-five hours are pre- 
scribed in the sciences nearest related to agriculture. 
Since the technical subjects are also of a scientific char- 
acter, the course as a whole is essentially scientific, 
rather than literary; yet the college is mindful of the 
educational importance of history, literature, language, 
and the political sciences, and reasonable attention is 
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therefore given to these subjects and their pursuit is 
encouraged by a liberal amount of open electives. 

The college also offers, thru the department of house- 
hold science, a variety of courses especially treating of 
the affairs of the home. 

Instruction is by laboratory work, supplemented by 
text-books, lectures, and reference readings, which are 
almost constantly assigned from standard volumes and 
periodicals. The student is brought into close practical 
contact with his subject. He takes levels, lays tile, tests 
the draft of tools, traces root systems of corn and other 
crops, tests germination of seeds, determines the fertility 
in soils and the effects of different crops and of different 
rotations upon soil fertility. He does budding, grafting, 
trimming, and spraying, and works out problems in land- 
scape gardening. He tests milk, operates separators, 
makes and judges butter and cheese. He studies cuts of 
meat and samples of wool, judges a great variety of ani- 
mals, and has practice in diagnosing and treating their 
diseases. 

Equipment. 

The college keeps on deposit from the largest manu- 
facturers several thousand dollars’ worth of plows, culti- 
vators, planters, cutters, shellers, grinders, mowers, 
binders, engines, etc. It has extensive collections of 
agricultural plants and seeds and their products. Labor- 
atories are well equipped with apparatus and appliances 
for the study of manures, fertilizers, fertility of soils, 
soil physics, soil bacteriology, germination of seeds, corn 
judging, etc. The grounds of the university and the 
fields and orchards of the experiment station are always 
available for illustration in class work. An illustrative 
series of colored casts of fruit and enlarged models of 
fruits and flowers, collections of seeds and woods, cabinets 
of beneficial and noxious insects with specimens of their 
work, photographs, maps, charts, drawings, and lantern 
slides all afford valuable material for study and illus- 
tration. 

Specimens of Morgan horses; Shorthorn, Jersey, Ayr- 
shire, and Holstein-Friesian cattle; Shropshire, Merino, 
and Dorset sheep, and Berkshire swine afford material 
for judging. This material, moreover, is largely increased 
by loans from prominent herds. In the dairy department 
is a complete outfit for a milk-testing laboratory and for 
cream separation and butter and cheese making. The 
department of veterinary science owns a collection illus- 
trating materia medica, a collection of pathological 
specimens illustrating special abnormal bony development, 
and papier-maché model of a horse, capable of dissection, 
and showing every important detail of structure. In 
addition are levels, lanterns, microscopes, and cameras, 
an extensive list of agricultural journals, a complete file 
of experiment station bulletins from all the states, and 
an excellent assortment of standard reference books, 
including nearly all the pedigree registers published. 


Agricultural Course. 


This course is designed to fit young men for the busi- 
ness and relations of country life. Students may gradu- 
ate upon completing the studies of the prescribed list 
(and a specified number of electives). 


Classification of Subjects. 


Prescribed. Elective (Special. ) 
Agronomy. Agronomy. 
Animal husbandry. Animal husbandry. 
Botany. Botany. 
Chemistry. Dairy Husbandry. 
Dairy husbandry. Horticulture. 
Economics. English. 
Geology. Rhetoric. 
Horticulture. Zoology. 
Military. Veterinary science. 
Physical training. 
Rhetoric. 
Thremmatology. 
Zoology. 


A list of the different courses offered in the agricul- 
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tural subjects, with an outline of the topics included in 
each course, follows. 


AGRONOMY. 


Drainage and Irrigation.—Location of drains and irri- 
gation conduits, leveling, digging, laying tile and pipes, 
filling, and subsequent care; cost of construction and 
efficiency; sewers for the disposal of waste water from 
farm buildings and the sewage from kitchen and toilet; 
farm water pipes, pipe and thread cutting. 

Field Machinery.—The tools and machinery of the 
field setting up and testing machines, noting construction 
and elements necessary for successful work. 

Farm Power Machinery.—Horsepowers, gas engines, 
traction engines, windmills, pumps, corn shellers, feed 
cutters, grinders, and thrashing machines—their con- 
struction, efficiency, durability, and care. 

Farm Buildings, Fences, and Roads.—The arrangement, 
design, construction, and cost of farm buildings, espe- 
cially of barns, granaries, and silos; the different kinds 
of fences, their cost, construction, efficiency, and dura- 
bility; cost and construction of roads and walks. 

Farm Crops.—Quality and improvement. Judging of 
corn and oats, wheat grading, methods of improving 
quality, shrinkage of grain, care of stored crops to pre- 
vent injury and loss. 

Farm Crops.—Germination and growth. Vitality and 
germination of seeds, preservation of seeds, methods of 
seeding; conditions of plant growth; peculiarities of 
the different agricultural plants in respect to structure, 
habits, and requirements for successful 
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understand the effects of the different meth- 
ods of treatment of soils, and the influence 
of these methods upon moisture, texture, 
aeration, fertility, and production. It com- 
prises a study of the origin of soils, of the 
various methods of soil formation, of their 
mechanical composition and classification; 
of soil moisture and means for conserving 
it; of soil texture as affecting capillarity, 
osmosis, diffusion, and as affected by plow- 
ing, harrowing, cultivating, rolling, and crop- 
ping; of the wasting of soils by washing; 
fall or spring plowing and drainage as affect- 
ing moisture, temperatures, and root devel- 
opment. 

Soil Bacteriology—A study of the mor- 
phology and activities of the bacteria which 
are connected with the elaboration of plant 
food in the soil or which induce changes of 
vital importance to agriculture, with regard 
to the effects of cropping and tillage upon 
these organisms, and with special reference 
to the study of those forms which are con- 
cerned with the formation of nitrates and 
nitrites in the soil, and with the accumulation of nit- 
rogen by leguminous crops. 

Fertilizers, Rotation, and Fertility —The influence of 
fertility, natural or supplied, upon the yield of various 
crops; the efféct of different crops upon the soil and 
upon succeeding crops; different rotations and the ulti- 
mate effect of different systems of farming upon the 
fertility and productive capacity of soils. 

History of Agriculture-—The history and development 
of agricultural practice and progress, with special refer- 
ence to the methods employed in ancient times and the 
effect upon agriculture of the introduction of rational 
crop rotations, the intelligent use of fertilizers, the intro- 
duction of machinery, and the systematic breeding of 
animals and plants. 

Comparative Agriculture.—Reasons for the differences 
in the agriculture of different times, peoples, and coun: 
tries, and why it is that the agriculture of a region or of 
a farm is a definite and indivividual problem, together 
with the need of harmonizing agricultural practice with 
natural conditions as well as with the findings of science; 
circumstances that influence agricultural practice, as 
soil, climate, machinery, race, custom, land tenure, etc., 
and what is best under different conditions. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Principles of Fruit Growing.—This course embraces a 
study of location with reference to climate and markets, 
planting, soil treatment, pruning, protection from insects 
and diseases, harvesting, and marketing. 





growth; enemies to plant growth—weeds and 
weed seeds, their idenification and methods 
of destruction, fungus diseases, such as smut 
of oats and wheat, and blight, scab, and rot 
of potatoes, methods of prevention; insects 
injurious. 

Special Crops.—A special study of farm 
crops taken up under an agricultural outline 
—grain crops, root crops, forage crops, sugar 
and fiber crops—their history and distribu- 
tion over the earth, methods of culture, cost 
of production, consumption of products, and 
residues or by products. 

Field Experiments.—Special work by the 
students, conducted in the field. Special op- 
portunities will be given to advanced students 
of high-class standing to take up experiments, 
under assignment and direction of the in- 
structor in farm crops, on certain large farms 
in the state, arrangements having been made 
with the farm owners or managers for such 
experiments. 

Soil Physics and Management.—This course 
is designed to prepare the student better to 
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Small-Fruit Culture.—A study of the strawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, dewberry, currant, gooseberry, cran- 
berry, and juneberry; each studied with reference to 
history, importance, and extent of cultivation, soil, loca- 
tion, fertilizers, propagation, planting, tillage, pruning, 
insect enemies, diseases, varieties, harvesting, marketing, 
profits. 

Vegetable Gardening.— Kitchen and market gardening, 
including a study of all the common vegetables. 

Plant Houses.—The construction and management of 
plant houses, with especial reference to the growing.of 
vegetables under glass. 

Plant Propagation.—Grafting, budding, layering, mak- 
ing cuttings, pollination, seedage, etc. 

Spraying.—The theory and practice of spraying plants, 
embracing a study of materials and methods employed in 
the combating of insects and fungus diseases. 

Orcharding.—A comprehensive study of pomaceous 
fruits—apple, pear, quince; drupaceous or stone fruits 
—plum, cherry, peach, nectarine, apricot. 

Forestry.—A study of forest trees and their natural 
uses, their distribution, and their artificial production. 

Landscape Gardening.—Ornamental and _ landscape 
gardening, with special reference to the beautifying of 
home surroundings. 

Viticulture.—A comprehensive study of the grape and 
its products. 

Nut Culture-—The cultivation and management of 
nut-bearing trees for commercial purposes. 

Floriculture—Amateur and commercial fioriculture, 
including a study of window gardening, and the growing 
of cut flowers and decorative plants. 

Commercial Horticulture—A course giving practical 
training for students intending to follow horticulture as a 
business. Work in houses, orchards, and gardens. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


Sheep, Mutton, and Wool.—The comparative quality 
and value of mutton cuts; different grades of wool and 
their uses in manufactures, together with a critical 
examination of animals. The development and character- 
istics of the several breeds; the most successful methods 
of flock masters and the economic production of mutton 
and wool for the markets of the world. 

Swine and Their Products.—A study of the types and 
breeds of swine and the most successful methods of 
growing and marketing their products. 

Market Classes, Heavy Horses.—The horse market; an 
outline of the types and classes in demand; special study 
of the heavy horse; of uses to which he is put and of breeds 
suitable for his production, together with best methods 
of producing and fitting heavy horses for market. 

Market Classes, Light Horses.—Coach, carriage, and 
road horses; bus horses, cab horses, and saddlers; artil- 
lery and cavalry horses; a systematic study of their 
classes and types and of the breeds and methods most 
suitable for their production. 

Stock Breeding. 

Meat.—The various cuts of beef, mutton, and pork— 
their comparative food value, quality, and cost; a critical 
study of quality and richness in meat; by-products of 
slaughterhouse and their bearing upon cost of meat. 

Market Grades of Beef Cattle—An outline of the 
market types and grades, including prime steers, stockers, 
and feeders. A study of beef type from the standpoint 
of the butcher, the feeder, and the breeder. 

Beef Cattle-—The history, development, and character- 
istics of the breeds suitable for beef production. Tracing 
pedigrees, and a critical study of the same. 

Stable Management and Feeding.—Stables; stable floors, 
fixtures and other equipment, and their care; feeding 
and care of work horses and drivers at labor and at rest; 
care of harness, vehicles, etc. 

Th, Education and Driving of the Horse —A critical 
study of the mental qualities, peculiarities, and limitations 
of the horse, together with the most successful methods 
of educating and training him for skilful work at labor 
or on the road. The rules and practices of correct driv- 
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ing, the responsibilities of the driver, and the courtesies 
of the public highway. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 


Milk.—The character and composition of normal milk; 
standardizing milk and cream; proper precautions to 
prevent contamination; the care and uses of milk; prac- 
tice with the Babcock test and the lactometer. 

Dairy Cattle—The cow as a factor in the economic 
production of milk, butter, and cheese; the principal 
characteristics of the dairy cow, with extensive practice 
in judging; the various breeds adapted to dairy purposes, 
their history and characteristics, with practice in judg- 
ing by both dairy and breed standards. 

Dairy-Farm Management.—Soiling and pasturing dairy 
cows; crops adapted to the dairy farm, and best methods 
of converting these into milk; the place and value of the 
silo on the dairy farm and the best methods of handling 
and feeding silage; a study of the best and most econom- 
ical systems of feeding, together with the care and rais- 
ing of calves; arrangement, ventilation, and care of 
dairy barn. 

Butter Making.—Ripening the cream; churning, work- 
ing, packing, and scoring the butter. 

Cheese Making.—Practice in setting milk, cutting and 
cooking the curd, and pressing and curing cheese. One- 
half of the time will be devoted to the manufacture of 
Cheddar cheese and the remainder to fancy cheeses, as 
Swiss, Edam, Gouda, cottage, etc. 

Factory Management.—Co-operative and company cream- 
eries and cheese factories; planning construction, equip- 
ment, and operation of plants, including care of engines, 
boilers, and refrigerating machines; a study of the con- 
struction and different insulations of creamery refriger- 
ators, both for natural and mechanical means of refrigera- 
tion; also practice in pipe cutting and soldering. 

City Milk Supply.—Sources of milk, together with 
methods of shipping, handling, and distributing, and of 
securing a healthful product for large cities. 

Comparative Dairying.—A study of the dairy systems 
and practice of different countries, including the care 
and management of dairy cattle. 

Dairy Bacteriology.—A careful study of the distribu- 
tion of bacteria as determined by analysis of air in the 
open field, dairy-rooms, and dairy barns under different 
conditions, showing where and to what extent milk may 
become contaminated thru the air and from the cow 
during process of milking and subsequently; also how 
this contamination may be largely avoided by proper 
methods. The effect of bacteria on milk and on the 
rapidity with which it sours after being produced under 
different degrees of cleanliness and held at different 
temperatures. The part that bacteria play in the ripen- 
ing of cream and making of butter and in the manufac- 
ture and ripening of cheese. 


Hawthorne’s Grave in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, at Concord, 
Mass. [N. E. A. pilgrims ought to visit this cemetery. ] 
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Sound Hdvice from a Leader in School Gardening, 


How to Make School Gardens.* 


By H. D. HEMENWAY, Director of the Hartford School 
of Horticulture. 


As sixty-five per cent. of our exports are products of 
the farm it is almost alarming to think that so few of 
our children know anything about these products. One 
reason why nearly ninety per cent. of the successful bus- 
iness men of to-day were brought up on the farm is be- 
cause of the productive industry taught in early child- 
hood in farm life. There is no kind of training that 
squares itself for all-round development like agricul- 
ture. 

The farmers’ boys are brought up to use their hands 


as well as their heads, and learn quick observation and 


quick decision, which is of great value to them thruout 
their lives. The child’s garden certainly brings his life 
more nearly to that of the country child than any other 
form of study. 

Making the Garden. 


The peculiar conditions of any available place for a 
garden will have to be considered. Where conditions 
are favorable for the individual garden this is to be pre- 
ferred, since it gives a certain amount of responsibility 
and interest that the general garden does not. It shows 
exactly what the individual is doing and helps to develop 
the individuality of the child. Where possible, it is bet- 
ter to grow both vegetables and flowers. In growing 
crops grow common things. 

If the gardens are individual they should be staked out 
with a stake at each corner, which is driven securely into 
the ground. It is easier to keep track of the pupils by 
number than by name, especially if there are many of 
them. Where the gardens are of large size it is easier 
to have them longer than wide. If the gardens are open 
to exposure on all sides the rows should run either north 
and south or east and west. 

It is not wise to use toy tools. The triangular hoe, 
which strawberry-growers use, will be found efficient for 
all purposes. Any child large enough to work in a gar- 
den can handle a ten or twelve-tooth rake. A line is in- 
dispensable and should be long enough to go around the 
entire garden. If small crops are grown the hand- 
weeder will be found useful. Where the children spade 





* From ‘‘ How to Make School Gardens,’’ a Manual for 
Teachers and Pupils. Used by permission of the author and 
the publishers. Copyright, 1903, by Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 


up their own gardens the spades should be smaller than 
the ordinary garden spade. 

Perhaps the most serious problem, especially to the 
city school, after the necessary land has been obtained, 
is, How shall we prepare and properly fertilize it? This 
is a diffcult question to answer, as the soil is hardly alike 
in any two places. While fertilizers are usually neces- 
sary tilth is of far greater importance. 

If the plot of ground is large enough it should be 
thoroly plowed. Where the sub-soil is very compact the 
plow should be followed in the same furrow with the sub- 
soil plow. Small lots, too small to be economically plowed, 
should be thoroly spaded, and, where the sub-soil is im- 
pervious, it can be trenched. If the ground is in turf it 
should be well turned and then thoroly harrowed. 

If the land is not in turf, or if the turf is decayed 
after plowing, it should be replowed, running the furrows 
in the opposite direction. If spaded, the soil should be 
turned deep. It can again be lightly spaded. The aim 
should be to give thoro tillage to obtain all possible from 
the land, and then apply fertilizers to get more. 

The valuable plant food in farm manures is not so 
quickly available as in high-grade commercial fertilizers, 
but they have the additional value of supplying humus, 
which lightens the soil, increasing its power to hold water. 
If the manure is coarse it should be rotted to increase 
its availability before applying. 

Commercial fertilizers can be bought and applied sepa- 
rately or in combination. It must be remembered that 
they are very powerful and should never be placed in con- 
tact with roots or seeds, but should be mixed with the soil. 

If the crop to be grown is an early maturing one com- 
mercial fertilizers are best,as farm manures are not early 
available. For medium and late maturing crops farm 
manures are much the best. The whole problem of ma- 
nuring is a local one and is best determined by experi- 
ment. 

Some of the Lessons in Garden$Work. 
LESSON I. 


Plant one row of potatoes five feet from the west end. 
Dig a furrow three inches deep and plant the pieces (of 
potato tubers) about one inch apart, beginning at the 
line. Cover at least two inches with mellow soil and 
pat down with the back of hoe. 

Plant, two feet east of potatoes, one row of cabbage 
seed in hills two feet apart. Sow five or six seeds in each 
hill. Make the hill by loosening the soil with the hoe 
and removing about oneinch of soil. Cover the seed one 

half inch with fine soil 
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and make it firm over 
the seed. 

Plant, five feet from 
east end, one row of 
lettuce. Mark out the 
row about one-half 
inch deep and sow the 
seed one to two inches 
apart. Cover with fine 
soil one-fourth inch 
and press it down. 

Plant, one foot east 
of lettuce, one row of 
radishes. Mark out 
the same as for let- 
tuce. Cover one- 
fourth inch with fine 
soil and press down. 
Use your line in mark- 
ing each row. Meas- 
ure with hoe-handle. 


LESSON VIII. 


Hoe between all 
rows and hoe over the 
south and west walks. 
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Plant, one foot from the south end, one row of Dian- 


thus pinks. Put two or three seeds every eight inches, 
beginning at the line. Have the ground soft by hoeing 
deep. 


Two feet from south end plant one row of asters eight 
inches apart, the same as the pinks. 

Pull all weeds in the rows and leave a soil mulch over 
the whole garden. Use the weeder near the plants. 

Pick and kill all potato beetles. 

Pick all flowers and pull the radishes and lettuce that 
are ready. 

LESSON XIX. 

Pull all weeds and leave a soil mulch over the whole 
garden. 

Thin beets to three inches apart, transplanting where 
necessary to fill out the row. 

Turn melon vines into garden and pinch off the ends. 

Plant one row of radish seeds six feet from the north 
end. 

Clean south and west walks and pick flowers, lettuce, 
and tomatoes that are ready. 


BP 
Agriculture in Town High Schools. 


To aid in the movement for the organization of sec- 
ondary courses in agriculture, the committee on meth- 
ods of teaching agriculture of the Association of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
made a report on this subject to the convention of the 
association held at Atlanta, Ga., in October, 1902. 
The portion of this report which relates to the public 
high schools is given below: 

In addition to provision for instruction in agriculture 
in connection with the colleges and special agricultural 
high schools the teaching of agriculture should be intro- 
duced into the public high schools in or near the rural 
communities. There are many villages and cities in the 
United States which are dependent on the farms surround- 
ing them for their commercial prosperity, if not for their 
very existence. The high schools maintained in these 
places draw their students largely from the farms. There 
is good reason why communities of this kind should seek 
thru their schools to promote the interests of the indus- 
try to which they owe so much. They should at least 
co-operate with the surrounding rural communities to 
secure for the farmers’ children technical education in 
agriculture parallel to the education in commercial busi- 
ness and mechanic arts which many of the city high 
schools are now offering to their students. 

As previously stated, the high-school system of the 
United States has been rapidly developed in the past few 
years in the direction of broadening the courses in nat- 
ural science and industrial arts and in the provision for 
numerous elective courses in these and other subjects. 
While it continues to supply college preparatory courses 
for the limited number of students intending to pursue 
their school career beyond the high school, its chief busi- 
ness is to educate the nine out of every ten of its stu- 
dents who are to step from its halls into active life. In 
our largest and wealthiest cities this change of aim of the 
high school has led to the establishment not only of nu- 
merous courses in the classics, modern languages, natu- 
ral sciences, mathematics, history, and political economy, 
but also of separate high schools with elaborate courses 
in business forms and mechanic arts. The smaller cities 
are striving to follow in the same path as far as their 
means will permit. 

Agriculture has thus far been almost entirely neglected 
in the high-school programs, and it is high time that the 
friends of agricultural education should make a system- 
atic effort to have the claims of this fundamental indus- 
try acknowledged and satisfied in the curricula of the 
high schools. Since successful agriculture is essential 
to the prosperity and well-being of urban as well as rural 
communities, there should be co-operation between country 
districts, villages, cities, and the states to provide the 
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means for the maintenance of agricultural courses in the 
high schools, 

As a practical measure it is believed that such courses 
may be added to those already existing in many high 
schools by the addition of a single teacher, who should 
be an agricultural college graduate, to the teaching force 


already supplied. The expense of maintaining this 
teacher and his equipment may properly be shared by the 
state, the village, or city maintaining the high school, 
and the country district from which the pupils from the 
farms are drawn to this school. The state may properly 
aid this movement by offering a stated sum annually to 
high schools maintaining agricultural courses. Already 
many small townships are paying the tuition of pupils at- 
tending high schools in neighboring townships, and this 
system should be extended with the proviso that such 
tuition fees paid for students desiring agricultural courses 
should be devoted to the maintenance of agricultural 
courses. The balance necessary to maintain these 
courses will, it is believed, be cheerfully paid by the vil- 
lages or cities maintaining the high schools as soon as 
they realize that such expenditure is in the nature of an 
investment, the returns from which in the way of better 
and more abundant agricultural products will be certain 
and remunerative. 

In order that it may be apparent that agricultural 
courses may be offered in the high schools without any 
violent or radical reorganization of existing programs for 
such schools, a number of tentative schedules for such 
courses are presented herewith along with various courses 
already existing in high schools in different parts of the 
country. An examination of numerous high-school pro- 
grams has revealed a very great variety in their courses 
as regards the number of different branches and the 
amount of time devoted to each branch in any particular 
course. In general, however, it may be said that the av- 
erage high-school course in this country presupposes 
that the student has had an eight-year course in a pri- 
mary school, where he has been taught reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, elements of English grammar and 
composition, geography, and United States history. The 
best primary schools also give some instruction in draw- 
ing, music, nature study, and woodworking or sewing, 
and cooking. 

With the introduction of agriculture into the high- 
school course, it is presumed thai the courses in physics, 
chemistry, botany, and zodlogy will be so shaped as.to 
form an appropriate introduction to the more formal in- 
struction in the different branches of agriculture, i. e., 
agronomy, zootechny, dairying, rural engineering, and 
rural economy. We would include under agronomy 
whatever is taught regarding climate, soils, fertilizers, 
and the botany, varieties, culture, harvesting, preserva- 
tion, uses, and enemies of farm crops; under zootechny, 
the theory and practice of animal production, including 
the breeding, feeding, hygiene, and managment of farm 
animals; under dairying, the principles and methods in- 
volved in the handling and sale of milk for consumption 
and in the making of butter and cheese; under rural en- 
gineering, principles, and methods involved in the laying 
out of farms, and the construction and use of farm build- 
ings, systems for water supply, irrigation, drainage, sew- 
erage, roads, and machinery; under rural economy, the 
history of agriculture, capital, labor systems, cost of 
production, marketing, records, accounts, etc., as related 
to farm management. 


BPO 


The forty-first University Convocation of the state of New 
York will be held in the senate chamber at Albany, Monday 
and Tuesday, June 29-30, 1903. Sessions begin promptly at 
9:30 A.M., 3:00 P.M., and 8:00 P.M. Special railroad rate is 
one fare and one-third for the round trip. Get ‘‘Trunk line ”’ 
certificate of agent selling ticket to Albany between June 25 
and June 30. 

— program will be found on another page of this num- 


r. 
For further information address James Russell Parsons, 

ot M.A. LL.D., secretary of the Board of Regents, Al- 
any. 
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Centralization of Rural Schools. 


One of the greatest problems of to-day which America The local schools are abolished under this system. A 
is compelled to face is the rural problem. The constant school in a central position is selected. The pupils are 
desire seems to be to get away from the farm and from transported at the public expense from their homes to 
the country. When we consider the conditions that the school. The general result is better schools, more 
exist in most of our rural districts, it = 
does not seem surprising that this state . 
of affairs exists. 

In the first place there are poor 
schools—a frequent cause for moving } 
to the city. Then there isin many cases 
ignorance of anything higher than mere 
existence, and also ignorance of what 
awaits them in the city. All these points j 
can be ascribed to lack of education and 
they are conditions that occasion the 
present rural problem. 

In other words, the rural problem is 
really the problem of the rural school. 
The country schools may have done the § 
wonderful work in the past that we are 
constantly hearing about, but according 
to present day ideas they are more piti- 
ably weak. The teachers are poor, not § 
only lacking knowledge of methods but Fim 
also of the simplest subjects they must 
teach. The interest of the pupils has 
fallen off, and from lack of stimulus to 
keep them at their work the attendance 
has fallen off. No wonder rural condi- 
tions have been deteriorating. Pe 

But the rural school problem has been 
solved, in a great measure, by the simple 
expedient of centralization of township 
and district schools. This is known as the Ohio plan interesting schools, an increased attendance and de- 
for in that state it has achieved its greatest success. creased expense. 

Nearly forty townships in the state have adopted the This solution of a troublesome problem is all the more 
plan. satisfactory because the system is practically applicable 
s “ ‘ i i nce, ther 

Tran sparta tion Routes, WoythPrecinct adRiverTh.: ier = pen eee 

F any system of sub-district schools, which 

_— 4 could not support a system of centralized 
schools. 

The first effect of the consolidated 

. : schools visible to the taxpayer is the in- 

= creased size of the school-house. What 











First Township High School in Mad River Township, Ohio. 



































Ce hoel = \ a contrast the centralized school build- 
4 : r ing of two stories, many rooms; steam 
w ille heat,and commodious stables is with the 


sal ' | log or slight frame district school, with 
7 one room, a stove, and lean-to shed! 
The contrast has been well illustrated 
i in Green township, Ohio. Before 1900 
there were seven or eight box-like, one- 
, room structures distributed over the 
township. The township is five miles 
square, eleven miles from one railroad 
and six from another. Acentral school 
was voted, and a two-story brick struc- 
ture was built. It contains six school- 
rooms, a library, and an office. A base- 
ment is equipped as a laboratory and 


r 
. gymnasium. There are three acres of 
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land around it. Shade-trees, school- 
room decorations, and a library are a few 
of the things unknown before its ap- 
pearance. Here eight wagons bring the 
children of the entire township where 
they enjoy the benefits of sanitary seat- 
ing, lighting, heating and ventilation. 


‘ The attendance of transported pupils 
‘ is almost perfect,for it suffers little from 
-= 
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, the weather, and it is a great increase 
aN over the number enrolled in the old 

schools. This is a logical result of the 
plan. These children live constantly in 
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Centralization School at Kingsville, Ohic. 


: Courtesy of State Supt. Thomas C. Miller, of West Virginia 


rural surroundings. For them doubtless, the great ex- 
citement has been to go to the county seat. The reason 
for the general church attendence in country districts 
may be more often found to be due to the excitement of 
seeing their neighbors than to any fervid religious inter- 
est. The psychology of the crowd is a subject which has 
never been deeply developed, but of its force there can be 
no doubt. With this in mind it is not difficult to realize 
how the centralized school must bring out the children 
of,school age. 

The item of expense has been the great stumbling 
block in the way of the expansion of the system. It 
means that a new school-house must be built, and trans- 
portation provided. It has worked out that the expense 
of the separated schools is only a small amount less than 
with the central school;—there is, for instance, a saving 
of a large amount of fuel; the keeping up of repairs on 
fences, pumps, walks, and roofs are reduced seventy-five 
per cent. 

The educational advantages of the scheme are self- 
evident. Classification of pupils is possible. Larger 
classes stimulate interest. Progress can be made by the 
pupils. Better teachers can be engaged. 

Who that ever knew anything about the district 
school will not remember the “confusion worse con- 
founded” that existed in the classification of pupils? A 
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single pupil might be in the first 
class in spelling, the second in 
writing, the third in reading and 
so on down the list. The tre- 
mendous waste of this system is 
obvious. The pupils never ad- 
vanced. There seemed to be no 
point to aim at in the scheme. 
The child soon grew discouraged 
and left school. With the cen- 
tralized school the pupil may be 
carried thru a continuous course 
of study, one subject being cor- 
related with another until the 
child leaves the school with a 
good grasp on the essentials of a 
common school education. The 
other pedagogical advantages of 
this system are to a great extent 
obvious. They can be summed 
up in the statement that a bet- 
ter teacher is given an interest- 
ed class to teach and that she 
has the ability and time to teach 
it. 

Great as are the advantages 
of the centralized schools from 
a strictly professional educa- 
tional standpoint, their import- 
ance from a social side is even 
greater. They are the only hope in meeting the moral 
and social conditions of the rural parts of our country 








First wagon used in western Ohio to transport children 
to school, 1897. 
which, too often, are worse than anything found in any 
city. 
In the first instance, since such a large per cent. of 


— 








Stables located on same lot as house above. 
school. 








Room for all horses and conveyances used by pupils in going to the 
Mow and cribs forsmall quantities of hay and corn. 
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Worcester’s School Dictionaries « 








Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


contain just the information needed for school use. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries are correct guides for the proper 
spelling and pronunciation of the English language. 
They contain a laiger number of words than any other 
school dictionaries, and include all the common new 
words in the language. 


Worcester’s New Primary Dictionary - $0.50 
Worcester’s New School Dictionary - .80 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary 
(with Patent Index) - - - 


Worcester’s Academic Dictionary 
(with Patent Index) - - - 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. Sheep 
Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. Cloth +25 
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Send for Illustrated Booklet. 








Thinking and 


History of Education 


By E. L. Kemp, A. M. 


Learning to Think 


By Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Supt. of Public Instruction for the State of Pennsylvania. 





Prof of Pedagogy, State Normai School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


As comprehensive and thorough as is possible in a work 
complete in one volume. It contains much more of vital sig- 
nificance than any other treatises of similar character. It care- 
fully traces the development of all the different phase 


of education—institutions, 





A series of clear and practi- 
cal lectures in the difficult art 
of teaching pupils to think, 
designed to throw light upon 
this one important phase of ped- 
agogy, without in any way pre- 
tending to supplant the systematic 
treatise on psychology and logic. 
351 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 








LIPPINCOTT’S ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA 


By J. Morgan Rawlins, A.M. 


The Author has studied both 
plainness and brevity; yet there 
is in the book a fullness of scien- 
tific treatment and of practical 
exercises and problems that will 





LIPPINCOTT CO.’S BUILDING 


theories, methods, courses of 
study, branches of learning, ped- 
agogical training, supervision, 
and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and 
modern times. 400 pages, 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.25. 








LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES 
OF ARITHMETICS 


By J. Morgan Rawlins, A.M. 


Practical because they lay a 
scieutific foundation to be studied 
and mastered; practical, there- 
fore, as the teacher’s true assist- 
ants, bringing to his hand a full 
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meet all ordinary requirements. 
At the end of the book, six hundred eight problems have 
been selected from teachers’ examinations and college 


entrance examinations. 12mo. Cloth, 80cts. 


supply of definitions, inductive 
steps, illustrations, principles, analyses, processes, rules, and 
suggestions, needful to him in his high vocation. Correct in 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE READERS 
Book  I., with Object Lessons - $0.25 
Book II., with Object Lessons - .30 
Book III., with Object Lessons - 35 








both method and matter. 
By Schwinn and 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT —®¥ Schwinn a 
Simple, Logical, Complete, Accurate 


12mo. Cloth, 374 pages. Price, $1.00, 














Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


MORRIS’S HISTORIES OF THE U. S. 


Primary - - - - $0.60 
Elementary - . - - 60 
Young Student’s - - - 

History of United States ( Advanced ) 








MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES 


. America 
. Germany 
. Russia 

. England 
5. Greece 


6. Spain 

7. France 

8. Rome 

g. Japan and China 
Cloth, Per vol - $0.60 


Nine vols. 12 mo. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 








Publishers # J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY # PAiladelphia 
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Wagon now used in Springfield Township, Clark 

Co., Ohio, for transporting children 6} miles. 

Capacity 24. Transports 21. Township owns 

wagons, robes and chemical brick heaters. Gives 

driver $33} per month (Teachers cost $55.) 
This cut shows winter dress. 


our people are in the cities and villages, there 
is a great and increasing demand on the far- 
mer for the products of the soil. This in- 
creased production will be secured by giving 
the farmers’ sons and daughters a proper 
knowledge and mental discipline for under- 


Supt. John J. Richeson, Westville, Ohic. 


standing the principles of scientific agricul- 
ture, so that they will be able to gain profit 
from the farmers’ papers, bulletins, reports, 
and texts on the different branches of the 
subject. 

Another result which may be hoped for as 
a result of the betterment of the rural edu- 
cation is that the country children may gain 
@ proper perspective of the real conditions of 
existence and so be inclined to remain in their 
own homes. The exodus from the country 
to the city is a serious factor in our national 
economics, to say nothing of the deleterious 
effect it too often has upon the individual. 
The broadening influence of a better educa- 
tion may be expected to aid in settling this 
question. 

Not the least necessity for bringing tk 





country schools together is considered by 
many to be the possibility of restoring the 
old debating and literary exercises, and 
the playing of invigorating games where 
enough take part to make them a real 
pleasure. If sucha result is accomplished 
the community life will be broader, bright- 
er, and the planeof the people must be 
higher. 

A last word refers to the educational 
side for the child. Undoubtedly the nat- 
ural conditions for educating a child are 
found in the country. He is surrounded 
by the beauties of nature, which, when in- 
telligently observed, leads to the better 
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Same wagon as the one just above this, in fall and spring dress. 





















interpretation of literature, science, and art. 

The centralized school means for the rural districts, a 
broader life, better roads, good libraries, greater oppor- 
tunities for expression, trained teachers, and more valu- 
able members of society. 

CPI 


Progress in Agricultural Education. 


The past two years have been notable in the history of 
the movement for definite education in the science and 
practice of agriculture in the United States. Along al- 
most all lines of agricultural education there has been 
unusually rapid progress; but especially in the differen- 
tiation of different grades of instruction in agricultural 
branches and in the organization of separate courses and 
institutions] to meet the needs of students of different 


*From the report of the Office of Experiment Stations, by 
A.C. True, director. 














The Township High School, at Westviille. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE HEATH READERS 


THE HEATH READERS, consisting of a Primer and Six Books, contain more reading and better reading than any 
other series published. They are correct pedagogically in every detail, and excel in type, paper, and printing. The 
whole series is beautifully illustrated in black and white and in color, and the books are handsomely and durably bound. 


THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETIC 


An Epoch-Making Series Arranged in Three Books 


In this Arithmetic the material has been so arranged as to afford at once the thorough and practical drill of the 
Topical Method and the alertness, skill in analysis, and thorough review of essentials that are secured through the 
use of the Spiral Plan. Many new exercises and problems, definitions, explanations of processes, and numerous direc- 
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tions and aids to the teacher have been added. 


Hyde’s Tlvo-Book Course in English 
Popular because of merit. Adopted in four states and 
in Greater New York, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Grand 
Rapids, Jersey City, Detroit, Duluth, etc. 


Thomas’s United States History 
Simple, direct, and impartial. The most attractive, as well 
as the most useful, United States History yet published. 


Gordon’s Reading 
Combines the best features of the phonic, synthetic, 
analytic, and word methods. Avoids the use of diacritical 
marks and aids in teaching spelling. 


Heath’s Home and School Classics 
The right reading for children of all ages, 39 volumes. 
List of the books with full descriptions free on request. 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
STEVENS'S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


Pror. H. E. Hooper, Dept. of Botany, PRor. V. M. SPALDING, Dept. of Botany, JOHN W. HARSHBERGER, Dept. of Botany, 
Mt. Holyoke College: *‘I recently showed Univ. of Michigan: ‘‘ Allin all, it seems Univ. of Penn.: ‘‘A book destined to 


and recommended the book to a company 
of high school teachers, telling them that 
they could not afford to be without it.’’ 


Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar 
Introduced in a year and a half by about 150 colleges, 
and over 300 schools. 


Joynes-Meissner German Grammar 
By far the largest selling German Grammar yet pub- 
lished. . 

Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache (Spanhoofd) 
Four editions issued the first year; sales the second al- 
most three time as great as the first. 


to me the best book on the subject for fill an important place in the secondary 
high schools that has yet appeared.’’ 


schools of the country.’’ ‘ 


Wells’s Series of Mathematics 
The best texts in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and 
Trigonometry for secondary schools, 


Heath’s English Classics 
Over 40 volumes including those recommended for col- 
lege entrance examinations in English. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


The best classroom edition published. 17 volumes now 
ready. Each volume based on the Globe text. 


NEWELL'S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY (Published June 25) 


Gives a clear and interesting description of the elements and their important com- 


pounds, 


Special attention is given to the application of chemistry to industrial uses 


and to processes involving the use of electricity. The theory of chemistry is ade- 
quately treated in four chapters, one of which is devoted to electro-chemistry. Part II 


contains 150 experiments with sufficient directions for performing the same. 


This book 


fully meets every requirement of Regents courses, both in descriptive and experimental 


work. 





Special descriptive circulars concerning any of these books sent free on application. Correspondence Invited 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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ages and attainments has there been remarkable activity. 


A new enterprise in agricultural education has been ;: 
inaugurated by the establishment of the Graduate School . 
of Agriculture, which held a four weeks’ session during 


the month ‘of July, 1902, at the Ohio state university, 
Columbus, Ohio. The plan for this school was origina- 
ted by Prof. Thomas F. Hunt, dean of the college of 
agriculture and domestic science of the Ohio state uni- 
versity, the purpose being to establish a school for ad- 
vanced students of agriculture at which leading teachers 
and investigators should present summaries of the recent ' 
progress of agricultural science, illustrate improved meth- 
ods of teaching agricultural subjects, and afford a some- 
what extended opportunity for the discussion of live top- 
ics drawn from the rapidly advancing science of agricul- 
ture. This idea received the cordial approval of Presi- 
dent Thompson, of the Ohio state university, and on the 
recommendations of these two men the board of trustees 
of the university voted to establish such a school and 
generously made provision for the financial support of its 
first session. 

The Association of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations at its convention in 1901 fa- 
vored the plan for the school and voted that if the suc- 
cess of the first session seemed to justify its continuance, 
it be made a codperative enterprise under the control of 
the association. The U.S. Secretary of Agricultuve also 
expressed his cordial approval of this movement, and on 
his advice the director of the office of experiment sta- 
tions consented to act as dean and other officers of the 
Department of Agriculture to be members of its faculty. 
Courses were offered in agronomy, zootechny, dairying, 
and breeding of plants and animals. The school was 
housed in the substantial and well-equipped agricultural 
building of Ohio state university, where were _ illus- 
trated the most improved apparatus of instruction in soil 
physics, dairying, and other agricultural subjects. Be- 
sides the live stock of the university farm, leading breed- 
ers of Ohio furnished choice animals for the stock-judg- 
ing exercises. 

General problems of agricultural science and pedagogy 
were discussed at the inaugural exercises and at Satur- 
day morning conferences. Among the topics thus treat- 
ed were the history of education and research in the 
United States; the organization of agricultural educa- 
tion in colleges, secondary schools, nature-study courses, 
correspondence courses, farmers’ institutes, and various 
forms of university extension; what constitutes a science 
of agriculture; and methods and value of codperative 
experiments. 

Thru social assemblies, visits to typical Ohio farms, 
and much informal discussion whenever the students met 
each other, the educational influences of the school were 
greatly extended. Seventy-five students were in attend- 
ance. These were drawn from twenty-eight states and 
territories, including ‘such widely separated regions as 
Maine, Oregon, California, New Mexico, and Alabama. 
There was one student from Canada and one from Ar- 
gentina. There was also one woman, and the colored 
race was represented by teachers from the Tuskegee in- 
stitute and the North Carolina agricultural college. 

Considering the character of the faculty and students, 
it goes without saying that the whole period of the ses- 
sion was occupied with the most earnest and profitable 
work. Without doubt the influence of this school will 
be felt thruout the country in the improvement of 
courses of instruction in agriculture and the strengthen- 
ing of the lines and methods of investigation of ‘agricul- 
tural subjects. In other ways the school will exert a 
beneficial influence. So rapid has been the accumulation 
of materials for a real science of agriculture during the 
past few years that even professional students of agricul- 
ture have not realized how large a mass of knowledge is 
already available for molding into a systematic body of 
truth which may be utilized for pedagogic purposes, as 
well as for inductions of scientific and practical value. 

The summaries given by the experts gathered at this 
graduate school have emphasized this fact and shown in 
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a striking manner that agricultural education and research 
may now be properly and efficiently organized with ref- 
erence to the science of agriculture itself rather than be, 
as heretofore, very largely a matter of the sciences re- 
lated to agriculture. This will serve to stimulate greatly 
the movement already begun for the reduction of mater- 
ials of agricultural science to “pedagogic form” for use 
in colleges and secondary schools, and for the reorgani- 
zation of agricultural institutions of research on the ba- 
sis of the divisions and subdivisions of agriculture, in- 
stead of physics, chemistry, botany, and other primary 
and secondary sciences. The day will thus be hastened 
when the science of agriculture will rank with such ter- 
tiary sciences as geology, geography, and medicine as 
one of the great systems of knowledge of direct benefit 
to mankind. 
BP 

The ordinary newspaper contains a spoonful of wheat 
in a bushel of chaff. The province of Our Times is to 
separate this wheat from the chaff and present it in 
proper shape for the use of teachers and pupils. The 
busy teacher finds the paper a great time-saver. He has 
the important events recorded in Our Times in a brief 
form; he is not compelled to search thru many columns 
of matter to get the important facts. As for the pupil, 
the paper contains the things he ought to know, and 
does not contain the things he ought not to know, as the 
newspaper does. 

To be specific, Our Times gives a clear, condensed ac- 
count of leading events; it takes note of important dis- 
coveries and inventions; it records the progress of 
science; it answers the questions of teachers and pupils; 
it calls attention to anniversaries and other matters that 
should be considered in the school-room. Our Times is 
the most popular school paper on current events, because 
it confines itself strictly to its field. Scores of letters 
monthly testify to its usefulness. Try it for a year and 
be convinced. Published by E. L. KELLOGG ’& Co., 61 
East Ninth street, New York. 





Convention of New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Cliff Haven, Lake Champlain, N. Y., July 1st, 2nd, and 3d. 
Special train of parlor cars and day coaches will be arranged 
to leave Grand Central station, over the New York Central 
(if the number warrants), at 9:40 A.M., Wednesday, July 1st. 
Address at once Mr. James H. McInnes, transportation 
agent, 100 pees se — New York city. 

How to attend both the state and national conventions: 
Purchase ticket at Plattsburg for Boston—rate, $6.73. 
Re re ticket, Boston to New York, via boat, $4.00, or 
rail, $5.00. 





Brain Building. 
How to Feed Nervous Cases. 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity and should be treated 
thru feeding the brain and nerves upon scientifically selected 
food that restores the lost delicate gray matter. Proof of 
the power of the brain food Grape-Nuts is remarkably 
— 
ee ut eight years ago when working very hard as a 
court stenographer I collapsed physically and then nervously 
and was taken to the State Hospital for the insane at Lincoln, 
Neb., a raving maniac. . 

‘*They had to keep me in a pe and I was kept 
in the worst ward for three months. I was finally dismissed 
in the following May, but did no brain work for years until 
last fall when I was persuaded to take the testimony in two 
cases. One of these was a murder case and the strain upon 
my nervous system was so great that I would have broken 
down again except for the strength I had built up by the 
use of Grape-Nuts. When I began to feel the pressure of 
the work on my brain and nerves I simply increased the 
amount of Grape-Nuts and used the food more regularly. 

‘‘T now feel like my old self again and am healthy and 
happy. I am sure that if I had known of Grape-Nuts when 
Tia my trouble eight years ago I would never have col- 
lapsed and this dark spot in my life would never have hap- 
pened. Grape-Nuts’ power as a brain food is simply wonder- 
ful and I do not believe any stomach is so weak that it can- 
not digest this wonderful food. I feel a delicacy about having 
my name appear in public, but if you think it would help any 
poor sufferer you can use it.’” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

"There are desserts and desserts. The delicious health- 
giving kind are told about .in the little recipe book found in 
each package of Grape-Nuts. 
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| Ginn & Company’s Text-Books 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





The Medial Writing Books 


Rapidly becoming the leading system. Endorsed by business men because 
1. It is legible 2. It makes speed possible 
3. It is graceful 4, It prevents back slant writing 


Books I.—VIII. 60 cents per dozen. Shorter Course—Books A, B, & C, 55 cents per dozen. The 
Shorter Course offers the following advantages : 

The books are well adapted to the smaller desks commonly used in ey grades; they provide a smaller 
page, and consequently a somewhat shorter course for schools in which the time for writing is comparatively short; 
they may be used alternately with the larger course, and thus offer additional material for practice; and they pre- 
sent, at a comparatively small price, a comprehensive course in the Medial system of writing. 





! The Mother Tongue Frye’s Geographies 


Book I. List price, - =  45¢. List price 


a ene gel " sili sii ao. Elements of Geography - -  65¢. 

y Prof. KITTREDGE, of Harvard Univ.,and Miss SaRAH “ 

L. ARNOLD, recently Supervisor of Boston Schools. Grammar School Geography $1.25 
“A careful examination of them (Books I-II of The Mother F r 2 P 

Tongue Series) has convinced me that together they make the Frye’s Geographies are now in use in 24 of the 33 

most practical English course in the market, and that school is cities of Massachusetts, including Boston, where they 


wise which puts them into its course.”—GrorGce A. WaTRODS, P 
Head of English Department, High School, Utica, N. Y. were unanimously adopted for part use last June. 








The Cyr Readers 


A favorite series with both teachers and pupils. Teachers find that they secure better results from the use 
of this series than from any other. Pupils become attached to the books because of the author’s intuitive knowledge 
of the real interests and ideals of child life. ‘ 

1. Careful Grading 
Three characteristics of the series are: 2. Slow Introduction and Sufficient Repetition of New Words 
3. A Good Literary Plan 








Hodge’s Nature Study Wentworth’s Arithmetics 


: A New and Valuable Book on : List price 

and Life Nature Study Elementary Arithmetic - - 30¢. 
List price, $1.50 Practical Arithmetic - - 65c. 
It has been “oy for the Reading Circles of Mental Arithmetic - - - 3oc. - 
Nebraska, Iowa, West Virginia, Colorado, Kentucky, _.The examples are business-like, the arrangement 1s 


and Ohio. ideal. 























e 9 e e 9 
Blaisdell’s Physiologies Montgomery’s 
List price ° ® e List 
Child’s Book of Health - - $0.30 American Histories price 
Howto Keep Well_ - - - 45 Begianer’s American History - 6oc. 
Our Bodies and How We Live - 65 Leading Facts of American Hist’y $1.00 
Popular Physiologies which give particular impor- Successful histories, adapted in language and sub- 
tance to the care and preservation of the health. ject matter to the grades for which they are intended. 
A List of Books on Nature Study 
Long’s Wood Folk Series: List price List price 
Ways of Wood Folk - ° - $0.50 Roth’s First Book of Forestry - $0.75 
ee a ‘ _ -— = hf Holden’s The Sciences - - ~-_ .50 
ecrets of the Woods - - - 50 , , : . 6 
Wood Folk at School - ‘ i" "50 Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children o 
. : . ‘ The Jane Andrews Books: 
Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant Life .60 Suven Livibe Sioters . . n .50 
Burt’s Little Nature Studies for Little Each and All .- = 7 P 7 .50 
People from the Essays of John Stories Mother Nature Told Her .50 
Burroughs, Vols. I., and II., each, 25 Children : ‘ ‘i 5, .50 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers” - - .60 Stories of My Four Friends - -40 
Strong’s All the Year Round Series: Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (from “Wood Magic”) -3° 
Spring, Autumn, Winter Each 30 Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend -50 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London SanéFrancisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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How Gardening is Carried on in a British School. 
An Example for Cis-Atlantic Teachers. 


The School Gardens at Boscombe.* 
By T. G. Rooper. 


There are two ways of setting boys at work garden- 
ing. They may either cultivate a plot in common, or 
each boy may be provided with a plot of his own. The 
latter plan is the better, because it offers superior 
educational advantages. If, for example, a boy is one 
of a group cultivating a garden, he cannot know for 
certain what is the effect of his share in the work. It 
is only when a boy is sole master of a plot of his own 
that he can be sure what the results of his efforts 
really are—whether meritorious or defective. 


Objects of School Gardening. 


A school garden must not be treated as tho it were 
an allotment. The difference is important, because, if 
it is ignored, the school garden may prove a pecuniary 
success but an educational failure. The owner of an 
allotment naturally seeks to make the greatest commer- 
cial profit out of his parcel of land. In the school 
garden, on the other hand, the boys have partly to re- 
ceive instruction in the rudiments of the gardener’s 
craft, according to the best methods, and partly to find 
illustrations for their lessons in natural science, and to 
make practical application of them. 

In an allotment the owner often finds it pays better 
to grow one or two kinds of crops either for the sake 
of the demand for them in the market, or because the 
soil is best suited for them. The school boy should 
learn how to raise a variety of crops, and will benefit 
educationally as much by failure as success. Indeed, 
where the conditions of soil and climate are so favora- 
ble that, be the gardening good or bad, the crop is 
always forthcoming, tho the undertaking may prove a 
greater commercial success, yet as an educational exer- 
cise it will have less value than where nature is unkindly 
and hard to subdue. 

Again, the object of a school garden is certainly not 
to put boys as apprentices to gardening. Some boys, no 
doubt, who learn gardening, will become gardeners in a 
professional way when they grow older, but it would be 
wholly out of place in school unless it served a general 
purpose as well as having a technical aim. 


School Gardens in General Education. 


A very slight acquaintance with modern text-books 
and their readers, whether dealing of the farm, or the 
garden, or the home, is sufficient to show that while 
many of the plain facts of modern science are assumed 
by the writers to be matters of general knowledge, most 
of the readers continue to regard such facts as outside 
their province and belonging to the peculiar domain of 
men of science. 

Some knowledge of the nature of a few of the chief 
gases and other elements is really indispensable for the 
farmer, the gardener, and the housewife, and it may be 
acquired in more ways than one. While a girl may 
study it in connection with cooking and cleaning, a boy 
may have it brought home to him in connection with a 
garden plot. 

Division of the Ground. 

Each boy should, as before stated, have a plot to him- 
self, and in the Boscombe School gardens there are 
plots for twelve boys. The plots must not be too large, 
because the boys cannot work more than two afternoons 
a week. The shape, again, is important, because it is 
desirable that the beys should be able to perform much 
of their gardening while standing on the paths between 
the plots, instead of having to step on the border for 
every operation. The plots, therefore, measure thirty 





“s poe a special report prepared for the English Parlia- 
ment. 


feet in length and are only ten feet in width. The four 
corners of each plot are carefully marked by substantial 
squared pegs firmly driven into the ground. Each plot 
is numbered, and the numbers are written clearly and 
boldly on the face of the pegs. 

The longer axis of each plot extends in the direction 
of east to west, and the width is in the direction of 
north to south, be- 
cause this plan 
gives them the best 
chance of thriving. 
Each particular 
kind of vegetable 
is planted in the 
same line right 
across all the plots, a 
so that altho in the | 
separate plots the . 
rows are short, be- " 
ing only ten feet . 
long, yet, when the 
whole set of plots 
is looked at in one 
view, the vegeta- x 
bles are seen to be 2 
planted in long 2 
rows extending 
across the garden cuyrprance 
in regular lines, aml | 
from the north = 
boundary to the 
south. The com- | | 
parative success of | | 
each boy is thus Lined 
apparent. 
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Planting a Plot. 


I will now describe the first planting of one of the 

plots. All the others were planted in the same way. A 
succession of late autumn 

1 and winter vegetables is 
arranged as follows: 

Broad beans. 

Hollow crown parsnips. 

White Spanish onions. 

Bedfordshire Champion 
a Fiasipacieiaheatiis onions. 

ne POTATOES -( EARLY) - -4 Radishes. 

Lettuce (two rows, cos 
ani cabbage). 

Potatoes (three rows— 
SE ea early, medium, and late). 
icksiotas ee Brussels sprouts. 
Cauliflower. 

* James’ intermediate car- 
3 rot. 
N Shorthorn carrot. 
Pineapple beet. 
Cabbage (Wheeler). 

3 Drumhead savoy. 

el Autumn cauliflower. 
Ze Scarlet runners. 

The scarlet runners were 
planted on the side next 
‘5, | the road, and served asa 
screen against the depreda- 
tions of roughs and idlers, 
who, in the absence of the 
boys, would occasionally steal their best vegetables. 
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Plots for Working in Common. 
Besides the ground which was taken up by the twelve 
plots and the paths between them, the enclosure con- 
tained space for two other purposes. 
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SOME OF THE 
LATER VOLUMES 





THE MIDDLE AGES AND 


Modern Europe. By Dana C. 
Munro, University of Wisconsin, 
and Merrick Whitcomb, University 
of Cincinnati. One volume, $1.50. 
In two volumes, $2.00. 





ELEMENTARY CHEM- 
istry, with Laboratory Ex- 
periments. By Robert Hart Brad- 
bury, Ph.D. $1.25. Without Ex- 
perments, $1.00. Experiments 
Separately, 45 cents. 





AN ELEMENTARY COM- 
mercial Geography. By Cyrus 
CO. Adams. $1.10. Designed for use 
in the higher grammar grades. 


APPLETONS’ NEW TEXT- 
BOOKS OF PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 


By Wim O. Kroun, Ph.D. 


First Book in Hygiene 
Small quarto, cloth, 144 pages. 35 cents. 


Graded Lessons in Hygiene 
Small quarto, cloth, 252 pages. 60 cents. 


In these books Dr. Krohn tells young 
people in an unusually attractive and 
piquant way how to be well and to keep 
well. There is no humdrum or drudgery 
in them. They make the study of health- 
ful function and stimulating exercise a 
delight to children, and the consequent 
observance of the laws of health a pleasure. 


EARLIER VOLUMES 
IN EXTENSIVE USE 





THE HISTORY OF THE 
American Nation. By Andrew 
C. McLaughlin, Professor of Ameri- 
can_ History in the University of 
Michigan. With Maps and numer- 
ous Illastrations. 12mo. $1.40. 





COULTER’S BOTANIES. 
Plant Studies © = = $1.25 


Plant Relations - - .- 1.10 
Plant Structures - - - 1.2) 
- = - 1.80 


Plants - - 
Analytical Keys 





JORDAN, KELLOGG, AND 
Heath’s Zoologies. 


Animallife - - - - $1.4 
Animal Forms - = = 1.10 
Animals - - - - - 1.80 





ANIMAL STUDIES. By Jor. 
dan, Kellogg and _ Heath, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. $1.25. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF 
Business Law. By Francis M. 
Burdick, LL.D., Dwight Professor 
of Law in Columbia University Law 
School, New York. $1.10. 





FUNDS AND THEIR USES. 
By F. A. Cleveland, University of 
Pennsylvania. Illustrated. $1.25. 
A practical treatise on finance. 





A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 
Schools. By A. F. West, Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin and Dean of the 
Graduate School, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 90 cents. 





CASAR’S COMMENT- 
aries. Edition of seven Books, 
$1.25. Edition of four Books, $1.10. 
by John_H, Westcott, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton University. 





A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF 
Attic Greek. By Thomas D. 
Goodell, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, 
Yale University. $1.50. 


All Up To Date 


& 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
TEXT-BOOKS 


& 


Everywhere Popular 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GE- 


ology. By Albert Perry Brigham, 
Professor of Geology and Natural 
History in Colgate University. $1.40. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Physical Geography. By Grove 
K. Gilbert, LL.D., U. 8. Geological 
a and A. P. Brigham, A.M 





A COMMERCIAL GEOG- 


raphy. By Cyrus C. Adams, for- 
merly President of the Department 
of Geography, Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. $1.30. 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 
4 C. Hanford Henderson, A-M., 
Ph.D., and John F. Woodhull, 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics in 
Teachers College. $1.10. 





THE ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
ciples of Chemistry. By Abram 
Van Eps Young, Northwes:ern Uni- 
versity. 95 cents. With Experi- 
ments, $1.10. Experiments Separ- 
ately, 45 cents. 





A TEXT-BOOK ‘OF AS- 


tronomy. By George C. Comstock, 
Ph.B., LL.B., Director of Washburn 
Observatory, Madison, Wis. $1.30. 





LIFE OF THE ANCIENT 


Greeks. By Charles Burton Gulick, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Greek, 
Harvard University. $1.40. 





A FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH. 
By Charles A. Downer, Ph.D., Assis- 
tant Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature, College of 
the City of New York. $1.10. 





GOETHE’S HERMANN UND 


Dorothea. Edited by Arthur H. 
Palmer, Ph.D., Professor in Yale 
University. 60 cents. 


STANDARD WORKS 


Cassell’s New French-English and 
English-French Dictionary. Corrected, 
revised, and enlarged. By James Boielle, B.A. 
Large 12mo, 1,232 pages, Cloth, $1.50. 

A New Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Spanish and English Languages. Re- 
vised and enlarged. $6.00. : 

German-and-English and English-and- 
German Dictionary. By G. J. Adler. 
Large 8vo. Half morocco. $5.00. 

Elements of Geology. A Text-Book for 
Colleges. By Joseph Le Conte, LL.D. Revised 
and partly rewritten by Professor H. L. Fair- 
child, University of Rochester. $4.00. 


ENGLISH TEXTS. For College- 
Entrance Requirements. By various 
expert editors. Cloth. 12mo. Uni- 
form binding. 25 and 80 cents. 





FRENCH TEXTS. 
Jules Verne’s Les Forceurs de 
Blocus. Edited by O. Fontaine, 
B.L., LL. D. 80 cents. 
Beaumarchais’s Le Barbier de 
Seville. By toine Muzzarelli, 
Ph.D. 35 cents. 








A FIRST SPANISH BOOK 
and Reader. By William F. 
Giese, A.M., Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. $1.20. 





Learned’s New German Grammar, 
Benner’s Homer’s Iliad, Smith’s 
Xen phon’s Anabasis, Morrison and 
déli's Greek Lessons, Moore’s 
First Latin Book, Wrong’s British 
Nation, Forbes’ Cicero, Carter’s 
Virgil, Gudemann’s Sallust. 





Send us your address NOW, by postal 
card or otherwise, and receive illus- 
trated descriptive matter and further 
particulars. 








A GERMAN READER. pByH. 
P. Jones, Ph.D., Hobart College. 


$1.00. 
GERMAN TEXTS. Byvarious 
editors. 








PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, LONDON 
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(a) Along the southside there was a border, about one 
hundred feet in length and ten in width, for growing 
certain vegetables which did not lend themselves readily 
to separate treatment in the twelve plots, such as aspar- 
agus, marrow, and seakale. Here, too, were planted sev- 
eral pot herbs, such as thyme, sage, marjoram, etc., and 
also seedlings to be transplanted later to the other plots, 
such as lettuce, celery, leeks, sprouts, and cabbage. 

(b) At the east end of the ground there was space for 
four plots of the same size as the twelve others—namely, 
thirty feet by ten—in which certain fruit trees were 
planted, including apples, pears, and plums, and also 
such bush fruit as currants, gooseberries, and raspberries. 
Room was also found for some tomatoes, a strawberry 
bed, and a few herbaceous flowers, by way of ornament, 
and some roses, 

In the northeast corner a small frame, 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
was placed for the purpose of growing seedlings, which 
might ‘thus be preserved thru the winter for early spring 
planting. In these plots the boys learned how to bud 
roses, to train fruit trees, and to make grafts in differ- 
ent ways. 

Care of Tools. 


The ground was enclosed by barbed wire fencing, 
which was stretched upon strong posts. Inside this 
fence was planted a privet hedge, in which were set at 
intervals a few trees, such as poplars, maple, birch, and 
ash. 

At the gate of the enclosure a wooden hut was built 
for the accommodation of the tools and seeds. It is 
made of tarred boards, with a corrugated iron roof. In 
its dimensions it is nine feet square, and its height at the 
back is nine feet, sloping towards the front to six feet, 
where the entrance is made. The floor is paved with 
brick, and suitable shelves are provided. 

Each plot has a set of tools assigned to it, and each 
tool is numbered to correspond with the plot to which it 
belongs. Each set of tools hangs from a peg which is 
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numbered in correspondence with the tools. The boys 
are taught to keep their tools scrupulously clean by aid 
of linseed oil and paraffin, and to put them away in an 
orderly manner after using them. 


List of Tools. 


The following is a list of the tools provided for each 
plot. The sizes given are adapted to boys’ use: 


1 Dutch hoe (four-inch). 

1 Draw hoe (four-inch). 

1 Fork (four-prong). 

1 Spade (seven inches wide and eleven inches long). 

1 Rake (ten-comb). 

Besides these there are other tools to be used in com- 
mon. They include: 

1 Besom. 

1 Mallet. 

2 Wheelbarrows. 

1 Water can. 

2 Boat baskets. 

4 Lines, sixty feet in length. 

The diagrams show the details of the arrangements 
which have been described. 


Good and Bad Gardening. 


The soil was of the worst possible description, consist- 
ing of almost pure gravel. The boys had obviously to 
overcome natural difficulties. Cultivation was com- 
menced by trenching to a depth of two feet, which in- 
volves digging out three spits. Stable manure was ap- 
plied somewhat liberally at the bottom of the trench. 
The summer of 1896 was very dry, but, owing to this 
“ bastard” trenching, altho there was no artificial water- 
ing, the fine growth of the crops in these plots as com- 
pared with the scanty show in neighboring gardens, 
where there was far less labor expended, proved the truth 
of the old saying, justissima tellus, for the honest earth 


well repaid all the toil. 








Normal Institute Reader 


Teachers’ Note Books and Other Aids 
for Teachers 


Normal Institute Supplies 








CRANE & COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


Topeka - - - - - Kansas 








E have a beautiful set of readers, 
the best grammar in the country 
(Hoenshel’s), Ferrell Arithmetics, Woos- 
ter Primer, and other meritorious pub- 
lications. 
We will be pleased to send complete 
catalogue to all inquirers. 

















WANTED NOW? 


Superior teachers in all lines of 


work for good September positions 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU is having a 
large demand this year for high-grade teachers in all depart- 
ments of school work. Eastern Superintendents knowing 
first-class Normal or College graduates desiring positions, 
with or without experience, will confer a favor by sending 
their names here. A great variety of positions has been 
received, and we are this year better able than before to 
make combinations of work in high-grade teachers. 


OUR POSITIONS come from Colleges, High schools, 
and elementary schools, as well as private institutions all 
over the country. Western places, usually sent us, are good 
paying ones and from large institutions. We particularly 
desire teachers who can be seen. Here are sample places: 
College professorships in Sociology, Romance Languages, 
Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
etc. Normal School positions include a variety of work. In 
addition, a large number of Superintendencies, Principal- 
ships, and positions in High Schools and lower grades at good 
salaries.] 


SPECIAL TEACHERS for department work in Manual 
Training, Music, Physical Culture, Drawing, Commer ‘ial 
Department, Domestic Science, Kindergarten, forma promi- 
nent and successful feature of this Bureau. 


If you want a better position, or know Where a teacher is 
wanted for any kind of work, send word now to Kellogg’s Bureau 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., N. Y, 
Long Distance ’ Phone, 3974B 18th St., N. | A 
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ENGLISH 6=T ATIRD & LEE’S — Senman 
STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


- RELIABLE NEW ORIGINAL 
4 WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


i Prepared with a view to producing in compact form a dictionary that will answer every purpose of the bulky, cumbersome 

4‘ Unabridgev.’’ Comprising hundreds of new words, up-to-date and complete in every department. Initial word plainly 
\x@ printed from large black-face type, followed by spelling for pronunciation, with vowel sounds marked and accent sign 
la Properly placed. Thoroughly Self-Pronouncing throughout. 
i Original Work and Professional Individuality being apparent on every page 

4] Definitions are given of each word in every phase of its correct usage; accuracy undoubted; highest degree of ie ny age 
displayed in every detail: Etymology, Synonyms, Abbreviations, efinitions: Biographical, eographical, Classical, an 
Biblical names; useful tables, etc., etc. All based upon most eminent of authorities. 

Clean, Clear, Concise, Polished, and Complete 
Contains every word usually included in a work of this scope and many thousands of others besides. No equal has it, nor even 
a worthy competitor. The various endings of words are fully spelled out, making this Dictionary pre-eminently valuable on 
account of this one feature, as well as the others enumerated. : 
Convenient in Size, Easy of Reference, Reliable, and Moderate in Price = 
In its mechanical construction no point bas been overlooked: Perfect presswork; large, clear type; the highest grade of paper; new and original 
illustrations; colored plates; rich and substantial bindings. 
Suitable for Office, School, Library, Student, Teacher, or Professor 
736 pages. Over 900 illustrations. 19 full-page plates, also 11 colored sates of Human Races, Precious Stones and Ores, Map of United 
States and Possessions, Flags of the Nations, Sun Spectrum, Primary and Complementary Colors, Polychromatic Scale, etc., etc. 
Not the Largest but the Best ae 

Thumb Indexed on the edge. Library edition, half leather, gold stamped, polished red edges, $2.50. School and office edition, silk cloth, 
stamped in two inks, stained edges. (Over 900 illustrations, 26 full-page plates, six colored plates: Spectrum, Colors, Flags, Map), $1.50. 
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MODERN WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


Printed from new type. 60,000 Words, with those recently coined, and Definitions. 482 pages. Illustrated. A Dictionary that answers ever 
possible demand. Largely used in schools. Recommended ny College Presidents and Superintendents. Stiff cloth, red edges, 25 cents. Sti 
silk cloth, indexed, 50 cents. Flexible leather, full gilt, indexed, $1.00. 


WEBSTER VEST-POCKET DICTIONARY AND GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Over a Million Copies Sold. Contains besides: Perpetual Calendar for ascertaining any date; Rules of Etiquette; How to Use Marks of 
Punctuation; Forms of Notes, Due Bills, etc.; Use of Capitals; Latin Words often met with: Speeches and Toasts for sundry occasions; Rules of 
Order ; Value of Foreign Coins, etc. Size,5%.x2ainehes. Don’t be deceived; this is the first and best. Silk cloth, indexed, 20 cents. 
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The produce of the gardens received certificates of 
merit at more than one horticultural show. The con- 
trast between the results of good and bad gardening 
forms a most telling object lesson, and the difference in 
the crops according as the boys are more or less skilful, 
or as they are careful or careless, is well demonstrated 
by the arrangement of the rows of vegetables which 
cross the plots in a straight line. 


Diary and Record Book. 


The boys are taught to make rough notes on the 
ground, recording the operations of each day, the dates 
of planting seeds, and the names of the sorts selected. 
Hints are added as to the distance between the rows of 
plants, and also between the plants in a row, and a record 
is made of the kind of manure which is used, and other 
matters. A daily record of the weather is kept, and the 
amount of rainfall observed and noted. The notes are 
afterwards worked up in a systematic form, and serve as 
a gardener’s diary of great value for future use when in 
later life the boys do some gardening of their own. 


Extract from a Boy’s Diary. 


March 15.—Sowing onion seed. White Spanish and 
Bedfordshire Champion. One row of each, one foot 
apart; made drill about three inches deep; after sowing 
the seed, raked the soil over them and patted it down 
with the spade. 

March 22.—Trenching and manuring. 
beans and peas are showing above ground. 

March 23, 26, 29.—Trenching, manuring, and weeding. 

April 2.—Finished trenching on all the plots to-day. 
Edging and weeding paths. 

May 14.—Sowed one row of cabbage plants with four 
different kinds of artificial manure, namely: 

Two rows with nitrate of soda. 

Two rows with nitrate silicate. 

Two rows with native guano. 

One row with ichthemic guano. 


The broad 
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Account Books. 


Each boy sold the produce of his own plot, and th? 
money so earned was brought to the instructor, who re- 
ceived it and entered the amount in an account book, re- 
serving a separate page for each plot. Each boy also 
kept an account book of his own, so that he might feel 
sure that he received his proper share. The money is 
divided, and one-half is devoted to the purchase of seeds 
for the next season, while the other half is given to the 
boys in proportion to their earnings. In this way some 
boys earned as much as eight shillings in the year, while 
the average was about six shillings. 

In conclusion I may add that a year’s garden work had 
a strikingly beneficial effect upon the growth and physi- 
cal development of the boys who had thus done their 
part to carry out the somewhat neglected instruction to 
man to go forth and till the ground from whence he was 
taken. 
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History of the School Garden.* 


By Dick J. Crosby, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


The school garden is a garden that performs some ed- 
ucational function in the school with which it is connected. 
It is a garden laboratory—a nature study laboratory. It 
does for the children out-of-doors what the chemical 
laboratory, the carpenter shop, and the kitchen labora- 
tory do indoors. It trains the eye and the hand along 
with the intellect, and, at the same time, gives pleasura- 
ble employment and physical exercise in the open air and 
sunshine. To many pupils in the city it opens up a 
whole new world. And, not only does it arouse interest 
in the many phenomena of nature thus brought under 
the directed observations of the child, but it also gives 
zest to many otherwise dry exercises that the skilful 
teacher correlates with it. 

Two fairly distinct types of school gardens are found. 
In one, the ornamental features predominate. The chil- 
dren assist in planting the school grounds with wild- 
flowers and shrubs, or cultivated flowers, ornamental 
plants and trees, or various combinations of native and 
introduced plants. Ordinarily, in gardens of this type 
the zsthetic features are emphasized, tho not always to 
the exclusion of other valuable instruction. The children 
may learn, to a certain extent, the principles of plant 
growth, the reasons for pruning and grafting trees, the 
best methods of combating insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases of flowers, shrubs, and trees, and many other prac- 
tical details in maintaining pleasant home surroundings. 

In the other type of school garden—the vegetable 
garden—we find the economic element predominating. 
Children are frequently allowed to plant flowers in con- 
nection with vegetables, but this feature of the work is 
usually incidental to the instruction in growing useful 


* From an address delivered before the Brookline Educa- 
tion Association. 
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plants. Usually the garden is divided into small plats, 
from four to ten feet wide by six to twenty feet long, 
and one or two pupils are made responsible for the care 
of each plat. Here they plant lettuce, radishes, beans, 
potatoes, and other farm and garden vegetables, learn to 
distinguish them from the weeds that threaten to choke 
them out, become familiar with their habits of growth 
and methods of reproduction, discover numerous insect 
enemies and other pests that require great ingenuity to 
eradicate, and gradually acquire a nomenclature that 
adds greatly to the stock of words in their growing vo- 
cabulary. 

Such gardens do not lend themselves to the realization 
of landscape effects, but furnish many valuable lessons 
not to be acquired in the ornamental garden, where, as a 
rule, all of the pupils work together. Among other 
things they develop a sense of ownership and awaken a 
greater personal interest. With this sense of ownership 
comes a growing regard for the property of others. It 
has been found in the education of incorrigible boys that, 
allotting to each boy a plat of ground upon which he can 
raise what he will and enjoy the fruits of his labor, has a 
powerful influence in overcoming the tendency to indulge 
in petty thieving. Furthermore, the few experiments in 
school garden work that have been carried on in this 
country long enough to give tangible results, indicate that 
children who have engaged in work of this kind at school 
acquire a wholesome respect, not only for the individual 
property of others, but for city property and other cor- 
porate property, for the shade trees in the streets, and 
the shrubbery and flowers in parks. 

The individual-plat system, also, more than any other, 
fixes personal responsibility. There is no chance to shirk 
it. If any plat shows neglect the teacher knows where 
to fix the blame. If another shows excellence in design 
or painstaking effort the teacher knows where praise 
should be bestowed. It has been found inschools where 
this system has been tried, that to deprive a neglectful 
pupil of his plat and give it to someone else has been one 
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of the strongest incentives to continuous and painstak- 
ing effort. After a pupil has prepared his ground, sown 
his seed, and bestowed some little care upon the plants 
that have come up, he very much dislikes to have the 
fruits of his labor enjoyed by someone else. 

Beginnings of the Movement. 

School gardens of the two types mentioned are mostly 
modern institutions. No concerted movement for their 
establishment dates back more than thirty five years. 
Aside from Germany, where two or three states gave 
encouragement to the establishment of school gardens, 
over eighty years ago, Austria and Sweden were leaders 
in the movement and were practically contemporaneous 
in giving official encouragement to it. The Austrian 
Imperial School law of March 14, 1869, prescribed that, 
“where practicable, a garden and place for agricultural 
experiments shall be established at every rural school.” 
In Sweden, seven months later, a royal circular was pub- 
lished which required school gardens, averaging from 
seventy to eighty square yards, to be appropriately laid 
out. In both countries the movement had rapid growth. 
In Austria the number of school gardens in 1898 was 
estimated to be over 18,000, and in some of the Austrian 
provinces there is not a school without a garden. In 
Sweden the number of school gardens in 1894 was 4670. 

In Belgium, since 1873, a law has been in force requir- 
ing that each school have a garden of at least thirty-nine 
and a half square rods, to be used in connection with in- 
struction in botany, horticulture, and agriculture. In 
Switzerland an active campaign for the establishment 
of school gardens was begun in 1881 by the Swiss Agri- 
cultural Society, and about 1885 the federal government 
began to subsidize school gardens and to offer prizes for 
plans and essays on the subject. school gardens are 
maintained in connection with normal schools, and in 
that way the teachers receive special training which en- 
ables them to make the best use of these important in- 
stitutions. In Belgium a remarkable impetus was given 
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to vegetable gardening, a matter of great importance in 
that densely populated country. In Switzerlanu, accord- 
ing to a recent consular report, one can see flowers, veg- 
etables, fruit trees, or shrubbery planted “‘ on every foot 
of ground—on the front, sides, and rear of houses.” 

In 1880, the French ministry of education decreed that 
such instruction should be given in the normal schools as 
would enable their graduates to “carry to the elemen- 
tary schools an exact knowledge of the soil, the means 
of improving it, the methods of cultivation, the manage- 
ment of a farm, of a garden, etc.” There are one hun- 
dred such normal schools, many of the graduates of 
which go to agricultural colleges for the more thoro 
training in agriculture and horticulture which will en- 
able them to direct intelligently the school garden work 
in the elementary schools. Since 1887 no plan of a school 
building in the country, to which the state contributed 
support, has been accepted unless a garden was attached 
to it. Asa result, there are now, in France, over 28,000 
primary or elementary schools, with gardens attached. 

The German government has taken no official action 
regarding the establishment of school gardens, preferring 
rather to allow the different states to take the initiative. 
But there are a great many school gardens in the em- 
pire, among them some of the best we have in the world, 
including a number of large gardens which combine fruit 
raising, the growing of flowers, and the raising of vege- 
tables in individual plats by the different pupils. It is 
not an uncommon thing in German schools to find the 
master in the garden giving instruction to the boys while 
his wife is in the house teaching the girls to cook and 
sew. 

Russia has made considerable progress toward the in- 
troduction of school gardens. The movement began in 
the ’70s, but did not advance very rapidly until encour- 
aged by the ministry of agriculture and imperial domains 
in 1887. At that time the ministry began distributing 


plants and seeds, sending out expert gardeners to in- 
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struct teachers and to organize and direct garden opera- 
tions, organizing courses of study in certain branches of 
agricultural science and distributing to some of the more 
energetic teachers implements, seeds, and manuals, and 
other books on gardening. More recently the czar has 
expressed his approval of the movement, and the ministry 
of public instruction has co-operated with the ministry 
of agriculture and imperial domains in promoting the 
work. In 1897, Russia had nearly 8,000 school gardens, 
many of which contained also colonies of bees and silk- 
worm hatcheries. For the purpose of training teachers 
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for this work short courses have been held during the 
spring and summer months since 1891. 

Of the other countries of Europe, Italy is giving the 
matter some attention, and in Great Britain there is 
great activity along these lines. 


American School Gardens. 


In the United States school gardens were unknown 
twelve years ago; now they are found in fourteen or fif- 
teen different states, and in perhaps fifty or seventy-five 
different cities and towns. What was probably the first 

school garden in the coun- 








try was started in 1891 at 
the George Putnam gram- 
mar school, Boston, by 
Henry L. Clapp, master of 
the school. For nine years 
this garden was devoted ex- 
clusively to wild-flowers, 
ferns, and a few hardy cul- 
tivated flowers, but, in the 
spring of 1900, a kitchen 
garden was started on a 
vacant lot in the rear 
of the school-yard, and has 
been continued successful- 
ly up to the present time. 

The movement has 
grown to immense propor- 
tions. In this country it 
is still looked upon by some 
as a fad, but in Europe it 
has long since passed that 
stage. Experience in the 
United States, as well as 
in Europe, has demon- 
strated the value of school 











Old Sod Schoolhouse in South-western Nebraska. 


Courtesy State Supt. William K. Fowler, of Nebraska. 
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SOUTHWORTH’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITH- 
METIC—I and II. Used exclusively in the schools of 
St. Louis, and other cities. 





SOUTHWORTH’S LANGUAGE LESSONS AND 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Used exclusively in Cleve- 
—_ and in more New England cities than any other 
author. 
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state in one year. REVISED IN 1903. 









of Montana, an exclusive adoption for the whole state. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP-—SLANT, RATIONAL SLANT, and VERTICAL. These books are 
artistic, popular, and low-priced. The latest adoption (June 18) of the Rational Slant Copy Bcoks is for the schools 











JUST OUT 
A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY for Grammar 
Schools — TiLpEN. A GEOGRAPHY OF COM- 
MERCE—TILDEN-CLARKE. 


SOUTHWORTH’S SUPPLEMENTARY PROB- 

LEMS IN ARITHMETIC and AVERY’S GEOM- 

ee ae METHOD, are two promising new 
ks. 
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elaborate series of Latin books ever undertaken in this country—any Latin, for the secondary schoo 
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SANBORN’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. The best school 
or college Atlas published in any country. It retails to 
the students at $1.00 in paper and $1.75 in cloth. 


The HESSLER-SMITH CHEMISTRY is without a 
er. The great State Universities of Michigan, 
innesota, and California recommend it as THE BEST 

book for beginners. 









THE CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE SERIES. 
Edited under the supervision of Thos. Hall, of Harvard. 
25 cents each, 





FELLOWS’ RECENT EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
1789-1900, and WHITEFORD’S ANTHOLOGY OF 
ENGLISH POETRY deserve especial mention. 
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HUBER GRAY BUEHLER 


English Master in the Hotchkiss School, 
and Author of Buehler’s Modern English Grammar. 


Price. 45 cents, net. 


MODERN ENGLISH LESSONS 


An illustrated drill book in English for young people, designed 
(1) to lead the child into an appreciative and uplifting intimacy 
with noble literature; (2) foster in him a certain agility of thought 
and imagination and habits of easy and correct expression, and 
(3) introduce him to the formal study of language. 


CAROLINE W. HOTCHKISS 


Instructor in Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
New York. 


By mail, 50 cents. 





NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
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JUST READY 





An Invaluable Book for Students of 
Literature 


A SELECTION 
OF THE BEST 
ENGLISH ESSAYS 


By SHERWIN CODY 


Editor of ‘‘ The World’s Greatest Short Stories” 





r is hoped that Mr. Cody’s new book will meet with 

the same approval from educators as did its pre- 
decessor. It will be found equally useful on account 
of Mr. Cody’s general introduction, and his historical 
and critical introduction to each essay. These, to- 
gether with the selections, illustrate perfectly the 
history of English prose style. The ten writers 
whose essays are used are Addison, Bacon, Carlyle, 


and Ruskin. 


Printed on thin Bible paper, flexible cloth. 18mo. 
$1.00 net. 


De Quincey, Emerson, Arnold, Lamb, Swift, Macaulay, . 
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T HE books in our $10 Library are almost in- 








dispensable for schools, or school Libraries. 
They include the writings of Louisa M. 
Accott, Dr. EpwarD EVERETT HALE, FRAN- 
cis PARKMAN, HELEN 
Hunt Jackson, SUSAN 
CoOLIDGE, JOHN PRES- 
TON TruE, LOUISE 
CHANDLER MOUvLTON, 
Lity F. WESSELHOEFT, 
and other well-known 
authors. They have 
been approved for sup- 
plementary reading or 
schoel libraries by 
leading educators. 

As many of the 16 
books selected may be 
already owned, we have 

Author of * Little Women,” etc. submitted lists of 

options, so that it is 

possible to make your own selections from over 
100 volumes. 

The published price of these 16 books amounts 
to $16.50. Our price to you $10.00, express charges 
additional. Send for $10.00 Library circular and 
‘Books of Schools” booklet. 
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Educators Who Died During the Year. 


July 1, 1902 to March 3, 1903. 


The past year has taken from our numbers a few of the best-known and most influential leaders in the educational world 
of America. The names of Dr. White, Dr. Shaw, Dr. Curry, and Mrs. Palmer are with us only in memory and in the good 


they have done. 


Yet on the whole the number of those who have passed from among us is unusually small as compared 


with former years. Some of the names must be omitted from these columns, but as one name after another is passed over, 


there arises the comforting thought that tho they are dead yet they live, and their influence will be felt in 


lives in the years to come. 
Dr. John D. Runkle. 


Dr. John D. Runkle, professor emeritus of mathema- 
tics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, died 
July 8, 1902. He was one of the organizers of the in- 
stitute and president of the institution from 1870 to 
1878. This was the most trying period in the history of 
the school, and its successful passage thru the difficulties 
was largely due to his efforts. The laboratory method 
of teaching was practically originated by him, and he in- 
troduced laboratory work into this country. 


Dr. Gallaudet. 


Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, the “apostle to the deaf 
mutes,” died on August 27, 1902. The greater portion 
of Dr. Gallaudet’s life of eighty years was spent in the 
improvement of the welfare of deaf-mutes. 


Major Powell. 


Major J. W. Powell, director of bureau of ethnology of 
the Smithsonian institution, died September 23, 1902. He 
stood among the first in his profession thruout the world, 
and was famous as the first explorer of the Grand Cafion 
of Colorado. He had been identified with government 
scientific work for more than thirty years. 


Dr. E. E. White. 


The teachers’ friend and teacher, our beloved friend, 
Dr. Emerson Eldridge White, died October 21, 1902. 
Dr. White was born at Mantua, Ohio, in 1829. He was 
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We manufacture Pads and Tablets literally by the millions. Our goods have been in use in New York 
schools and surrounding cities for many years with perfect satisfaction. 
fine ten-cent tablets. Compare them with any others made. Eglinton, Wisdom, Elysee, Braganza, Mt. 
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WRITING PADS, STUDENTS’ NOTE BOOKS, COMPOSITION 
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Quality and Weight of paper is neber skimped 
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undreds of 


educated in the common schools of his native state and 
at Cleveland university. In 1851 he became principal of 
one of the Cleveland grammar schools. In this position 
his study of education as applied to school practice led to 
his appointment to the principalship of the Central high 
school, of Cleveland. Later, as superintendent of schools 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, he introduced methods far in ad- 
vance of those generally employed. 

He served as state commissioner of the Ohio schools 
for three years; as president of Purdue university from 
1876 to 1883, and also as superintendent of schvols at 
Cincinnati. For a number of years he devoted himself 
to writing and lecturing, and his series of arithmetics 
and his “ Elements of Pedagogy” are well known thru- 
out the country. 

Professor Rood. 


Prof. Ogden Nicholas Rood, head of the department 
of physics in Columbia university, died on November 12, 
1902. He was called the “ Father of American Experi- 
mental Physics.” Born at Danbury, Conn., in 1831, he 
was graduated from Princeton in 1852, and studied at 
Yale, Berlin, and Munich. He taught in Troy until 
called to Columbia in 1864. 


Alice Freeman Palmer. 


The accomplished teacher, educator, and college presi- 
dent, Alice Freeman Palmer, died in Paris on December 
6, 1902. Mrs. Palmer was born at Colesville, N. Y., in 
1855. After graduating from the University of Michi- 
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gan, she taught successively at Lake Geneva, Wis.; Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; and Wellesley college. From 1881 to 1887 
she was president of the latter institution. She resigned 
this position to marry Prof. George Herbert Palmer, of 
Harvard university. Later she acted as dean of the 
Woman’s Department of Chicago university. She was 
the commissioner of Massachusetts to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, a member of the Massachusetts state board 
of education, president of the Woman’s Educational as- 
sociation of Boston, trustee of Wellesley college, presi- 
dent of the corporation of the Institute for Girls in 
Spain, and she held many other positions of trust and 
honor. 


Edward Conant. 


Edward Conant, the grand old educator of Vermont, 
for so many years principal of the Randolph State Nor- 
mal school, died January 5, 1903. Born in Pomfret, Vt., 
in 1829, and educated at Thetford academy and Dart- 
mouth college, he left the latter institution in his junior 
year, to engage in teaching. For three years he was 
principal of the Royalton academy, and one year princi- 
pal of the Burlington high school. In 1861 he became 
principal of the Orange county Grammar school, at Ran- 
dolph, which was changed to a normal school in 1867. 
Mr. Conant remained at the head of this school until his 
death, except for a period of six years, when he was state 
superintendent of education, and for two years principal 
of the Johnson State Normal school. 


Dr. Edward R. Shaw. 


Educational circles suffered a deep loss thru the death 
of Dr. Edward R. Shaw, on February 11, 1903. Dr. 
Shaw was a graduate of Lafayette college, and he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from New York university in 
1890. After his graduation he taught in the district 
schools of Long Island and was principal of the Yonkers 
high school for nine years, beginning with 1883. In 
1890, when the School of Pedagogy of New York univer- 
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sity was first opened Dr. Shaw became lecturer upon ed- 
ucational classics. In 1892 he was called to be profes- 
sor of methodology. The title of his chair was enlarged 
to institutes of education in 1893. In 1894, upon the 
death of Dr. Jerome Allen, he became the dean of the 
school, where he remained until 1901, afterwards contin- 
uing his work in institutes of education. Just before 
his death he had been elected superintendent of schools 
at Rochester, N. Y. He published a number of school 
books and several manuals for teachers. 


Dr. Curry. 


Dr. Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, the great leader of 
education in the South, died on February 12, 1908. Dr. 
Curry was born in 1825, in Georgia. He was graduated 
from the University of Georgia in 1848 and the Harvard 
law school in 1845. He was a member of the Alabama 
legislature from 1847 to 1856, and served in the Mexican 
war. From 1857 to 1861 he represented Alabama in 
Congress. In 1861, he was elected to the Confederate 
Congress, and served in the Southern armies. At the 
close of the war he became connected with Howard 
college, Alabama, and later with Richmond college, 
Virginia. In 1881 he was appointed general agent of 
the Peabody Fund. In 1885 he became minister to 
Spain. He continued his work in education until the 
time of his death. 


Dr. Alfred P. Gage. 


Dr. Alfred P. Gage, for twenty-seven years a master 
in the English high school, of Boston, died on March 
3. He was graduated from Dartmouth college in 1859, 
began the work of teaching in North Carolina. He 
taught first in New England at the Bunker Hill gram- 
mar school, in Charlestown, and in 1871 he was trans- 
ferred to the Charlestown high school, and in 1874 to 
the English High school. He was best known for his 
publications in physics, which were used in Boston schools 
for many years. 
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and under proper instruction a DIXON 
PENCIL becomes a magic wand, and 
with it can be produced a great many 
beautiful and artistic effects. 

During the long summer vacation what 
better companions can you take with you 
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GRAPHITE PENCILS, and a box of 
SOLID CRAYONS? For outdoor sketch- 
ing from nature they are unsurpassed. The 
colors are bright, clear, and vivid, and are : 
made from the pure earth colors. 

Mention this publication and we will 
mail you the new edition of our catalogue 
illustrated in color. It contains numerous 
articles written for teachers and will be 
sure to interest and help you in your 
school work. 
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LAING’S PLANETARIUM 


APPEALS TO EVERY EDUCATOR AS A SIMPLE 
TIME AND LABOR-SAVING DEVICE J J 
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The Planetarium is an object teacher in the truest sense of the word. No books can interest a pupil in any subject to the degree 
attained by the Planetarium. Nature’s mysteries are solved by it and made clear to the child mind, while its wonderful versatility 
of demonstration gives the best informed teacher suggestions that will make him think. It isa teacher of teachers as well as of pupils. 


WHY EVERY SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND HOME SHOULD HAVE LAING’S PLANETARIUM: 

In the first place, it is light, compact, and easy to manipulate, which are great advantages from the teacher’s standpoint, 
enabling him to hold it up before a class in any light and at any angle. Difficult problems, when pictured out to the eye as they can 
be by this instrument, become a delightful and fascinating study, even to the student of no imagination. He sees, as never before, 
the earth moving in its orbit around the sun, contrary to the hands of a clock, revolving on its axis from west to east, and readily 
comprehends the difficult problems relating to The Sun, The Earth, Celestial Sphere, Diurnal Motion, Annual Revolution of the 
Earth, The Ecliptic, Equinoxes and Solstices, Seasons, Climate, The Tides, Zones, Circle of Illumination, Long and Short Days, 
Midnight Sun, Moon’s Motion, Moon’s Phases, Apogee and Perigee, Rotation of the Moon, Morning and Evening Star, The Eclipses, 
Transit, Zodiac, Three Principal Motions of the Planets, The Seasons of Venus, Perihelion and Aphelion, Right Ascension and 
Declination, Precession of the Equinoxes, Amplitude, Leap Year, etc. 


The Planetarium is indispensable to any teacher who wishes his teaching to be entertaining as well as instructive. The device is being used 
in every grade of school work, from the Kindergarten to the University. 
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VERTICAL—-Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1068. 


INTERMEDIATE SLANT — Nos. 


1089 (The Semyslant), 1047 
(Multiscript). 


And Many Others. 
If you will write to us and state your wants 
we think we can meet them with entire 
accuracy. GILLOTT’S PENS are sold at 
the lowest price consistent with highest 
quality. The cheaper grades we do not make. 


Joseph Gillott « Sons 
93 Chambers St., New York 


A great variety of business and other 
styles. Special attention given to 
quality. 

Having been established over forty 
years, we invite the attention of 
principals and teachers to our make 
of pens. Please make requisitions 
or order through the stationers. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 
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New York State Cniversity Convocation, 1903. 


June 29 


By university ordinance 26, the regents and all officers of 
any university department; all trustees, instructors, and 
other officers of institutions in the university; officers of the 
department of public instruction, of the normal schools, of 
the state associations of teachers, superintendents, school 
commissioners and school boards, and others elected by the 
regents or by convocation council are ex officio members of 
university convocation. Those holding similar itions in 
other states and all others interested in education are also 
cordially invited to attend. 


Program. 
MONDAY, June 29, 3 P. M. 
Informal gathering at headquarters, The Ten Eyck. 
MONDAY, 7.30 P. M. 


Address, Chancellor William Croswell Doane. 
Address, A Constitutional and Educational Solution of the 

Negro Problem. Regent Charles A. Gardiner. 

(At the close of the session there will be an informal 
reception in the state library.) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 380, 9.80 A.M. 


Opening address (30 minutes), The Promise and Po- 
tency of Educational Unity in the United States, 

Pres. George E. MacLean, State University of Iowa. 

Formal discussion (fifteen minutes), 

Prof. Albert P. Brigham, Colgate university. 

Pres, John H. Finley, College of the City of New York. 

General discussion (five minutes), 

Prin. T. H. Armstrong, Medina High school. 

Address (thirty minutes), The Department of Hygiene 
in Public Schools, 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam, Providence, R. I. 
Formal discussion (ten minutes), 

James J. Walsh, editor Medical News, New York. 


and 30. 


General discussion (five minutes), Prof. Duncan C. Lee, 
Cornell university, Ithaca. 

Necrology report, 
Charles W. Bardeen, editor School Bulletin, Syracuse. 


TUESDAY, 3 P.M. 


Address (thirty minutes), What the West Says, 
Headmaster Henry White Callahan, State Preparatory 
School of Boulder, Colorado. 
Formal discussion (ten minutes), 
Pres. Andrew S. Draper, University of Illinois. 
Pres. James H. Baker, University of Colorado. 
General discussion (five minutes), 
Prin. Fred Carlton White, Cornwall-on-Hudson High 
school. 
Address (30 minutes), The School as a Social Center, 
Ossian H. Lang, editor Educational Foundations and THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, New York. 
Formal discussion (ten minutes), 
Prin. Myron T. Scudder, New Paltz Normal school. 
General discussion (5 minutes). 


TUESDAY, 8 P.M. 


Address, Education and the Social Trend, 
Pres. Henry Hopkins, Williams college, Williamstown, 
Mass. 


The convocation bids fair to be one of the most’successful 
in the history of that noted assembly. Delegates have al- 
ready been —< from Columbia, Cornell, Colgate, Syr- 
acuse, and Union universities, and the secretary of the 
board of regents with the convocation council, have received 
numerous congratulations on the strong program appended. 
Every speaker named on the program has promised to be 
present to participate in the discussions unless prevented by 
circumstances unknown at this time. 
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This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will send you (transportation 
charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U. S. and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to introduce 
the goods. 





This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 25 
cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one-month or 
ten-month report cards. Regular price, 50 cents. 
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Any of the following catalogs mailed on application. 
Catalog A. General School Supplies—Maps, Globes, 

Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 
Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 

‘* $8. School Furniture—School Seats, Teachers’ 
Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
and Tables, etc., etc. 

“« —C. Office Furniture—Office Desks and Chairs, 

* Revolving Book Cases. Filing Cabinets, 
ete. *(Special Catalog.) 

Stationery and Stationers’ Sundries—Exami- 
nation and Practice Papers, Drawing 
Papers, Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, 
Ink, Commencement Cards, Programs, 
Class Badges, etc., etc. 

School Records and Blanks— District Officer’s 
Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 
Registers, Township and School District 

_ Orders, and Special Forms. 

Diplomas—Diplomas of Graduation, Certi- 
ficates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, and Litho- 
graphed and Printed Forms of all kinds. 

Anatomical Models. 
Book Cases, Sectional and Standard. 
Special of Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. 
«© © Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. 
«  « The Atlas Series of Science Tablets. 
«  « ~«  Politico-Relief Maps. 
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Baird's Hand Made Silver Giass for the diffusion 
of light in our dark school-rooms. 

bape Baird & Com , of Boston, Massachusetts, the 
sole distributors of this product, are not only to be congratu- 
lated heartily = the success of this glass, but also much 
is due them in the light of public benefactors. The develop- 
ment of this = has not been an easy matter, or one of 
accident. It has required a great deal of hard study and 
experiment to — the powerful diffusing value which 
this has. Its being pure white, and the rippling being 
effected by hand, is a powerful adjunct in fusing. Its 
value for use in school-room windows is something marvel- 
fous, and its artistic appearance is no less marked than its 


powerful —— 
In many dark school-rooms it certainly has produced mar- 
vellous changes, not only in augmenting the amount of light 


but forcefully increasing its value and quality. Many glasses 
are for si purpose but they are unsightly and have 
a depressing effect, rather than otherwise. Baird’s Hand 
nary es A b gate: _ beautiful oo to look at, and ~ par 
pose for which it is’ 9 Sente: Bog mex ary Sie ng gen y 
makers at is for decorative leaded work for residences 
and public buildings. It is our judgment that the investiga- 
tion of this product by any one in authority will show that its 
use in school-rooms is a investment for the health and 
eyesight of our pupils. ery teacher knows that poor light 
is an obstacle to good school-room work and the medical fra- 
ternity tell us that cases of eye strain in the majority 
of cases b r light in school-rooms, have been ruinous to 
health. This statement we do not think would be contested 
fora moment. 

School authorities should not be prodded continuously to 
provide adequate light when the use of ‘this material can 
overcome many of the difficulties which teachers and pupils 
labor under. Its use in windows where possibly there is 
plenty of light is also an important thought in this connec- 
tion. Common window glass in the windows gives too much 
light sometimes, or, in other words, pupils sitting near the 
windows are overlighted and those in the farther portions of 
the room do not recelve sufficient light for their work. This 
cannot be remedied by window shades, because that shuts 
off the light from some to reduce the force of light toothers, 
but Baird’s Hand Made Silver Glass seems to have the 
ability to diffuse the light so that desks near a window and 
those which are placed far away receive the same volume of 
light force. ° 

The immense sale of the glass is not only a compliment to 
Redding, Baird & Company of Boston but also a tribute to 
the ability of school authorities of this country. 
























Jaackaaty) sea gocey eee 
Clock and Bell. Yhe times Soe the varioas 

0. cocAs 
dia thee different? rooma 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, 
departments, and buildings, the Electric Bell being run automatically 
on the CTM Eset downin the program for gg 2 and 
peers Seay period, assembling and dismissing school, etc., while the 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 
Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- 





oom. 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic 
Program Clock and its advantages in school management, and we will 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will 
mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 





W. GA. K. JOHNSTON’S 


Maps and Globes 








ohnstin |: 


** The Name that stands for 
MAP PERFECTION.” 


Published by ( 


A change has been made in 
the United States Agency for 
our Maps, Globes, and other 





W. & A. K, JOHNSTON, Ltd. 


Per 


Managing Director. 


Educational Publications and 
we are now represented exclu- 
sively by A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
Chicago 











A. J. NYSTROM 6& CO., 


Sole United States Agents for W.G& A. K. Jehnston’s Maps, 
Globes, Charts, and Other Educational Publications. ¢ J 


132 & 134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











y 
A. L. BEMIS 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches, 
Tables, Ete. 


5 Cypress Street WORCESTER, MASS 


Send for Catalogue 
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Last Call for Boston. 


Further National Educational Association Announcements. 


The official badge of the convention will be a small gold- 
een ‘medal suitably inscribed, with the Massachusetts state 

ouse in relief. A white ribbon will be attached to indicate 
the associate member, and a blue ribbon to indicate the active 
member. The Boston teachers will be designated by a spe- 
cial badge and will be glad to answer inquiries. Many of 
the states will have special state badges. : 


Programs and Guide Books. 


The membership certificate must be presented and stamped 
when the delegates receive the official publications and 
badges. All the following publications will be delivered at 
one time at the Walker building only. Members who have 
received their badges in advance must be sure to bring their 
certificates with them. 

The official p will include, in addition to the list of 
speakers and topics, and hours and places of meeting, such 
other useful data as are not covered by the other publica- 
tions.. There will also be given a directory of school supply 
houses, in accordance with the circular letter of March 18, 
offering, in place of the customary exhibit, ‘‘to print in our 
official program, impartially and without charge, the names 
and addresses in Boston of all parties who have exhibits ger- 
mane to the general purposes of the convention, together 
avd a very brief indication of the character of each ex- 

ibit.’’ 

This offer has met with a cordial response. 

There will be ee seg to the delegates a complete His- 
torical Guide to Boston, prepared by Ginn & Company, and a 
comprehensive Literary Guide, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. These books have been puaeee under 
the supervision of the a and guide book committee. 

A special bulletin will issued by the school exhibits 
committee. It is a guide to such laboratories, school build- 
ings, and exhibits of school work as have been selected by 
the committee, setting forth in detail the arrangements per- 
fected by the excursion committee to facilitate visiting the 
numerous points of interest. Time-tables, fares, etc., are 
included. 

Reception. 

Semen Saeeet representatives of the reception 
committee will board incoming trains for the purpose of giv- 
ing assistance and information. The delegates will be met 




















205-211 THIRD AVENUE, 


at the various stations and wharves and directed to the 
Walker building. At this latter point there will be special 
divisions of men to receive the visitors as they come from 
the registration bureau and direct them to their lodgings if 
they so desire. re 

There will be information booths at each of the terminal 
stations and other central buildings. At the North Terminal 
station the booth will be opposite track No. 19, and at the 
South Terminal station opposite track No. 26. A corps of 





Boston office of Silver, Burdett & Co. on Columbus Ave. 


messenger boys and pages, composed of school-boys of Bos- 
ton who have volunteered for the purpose, will be at the ser- 
vice of the officers and speakers of the convention. There 
will be comfortable rest-rooms at the principal places of 
meeting, under the direction of the Masters’ Assistants’ club 
of Boston. Teachers will be in charge and a physician in 
attendance. 


Accommodations. 
Passengers via the Providence Division of the New York, 


RARE RELL LP BILAL LALLA AR PELE PPL OPPA NY, 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


Eimer & Amend 


NEW YORK 


Corner 18th Street, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS, 


PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


FULL LINE OF ASSAY GOODS 


Estimates will receive prompt attention 


We are representatives of the FOREMOST EUROPEAN HOUSES in the Chemical and 
Chemical Apparatus line 


SPECIALTIES: Balances and Weights of every description. 
Graduated Glassware, Finest Porcelainware, Etc. 





Optical Instruments. 


Carl Zeiss Microscopes and other 


The bery best quality of eberything kept on hand only 


When in New York call on us; we shall be pleased to show you our extensive show-rooms 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FITTING UP LABORATORIES for High Schools, Colleges, Fte. 


: 
: 
CHEMICAL and x» » 
: 
: 
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We make sixteen distinct types of Compound Microscopes. They meet every requirement, 
from elementary work to the most critical investigation. 


. Our ‘‘BB’”’ is the ideal instrument for High | Our line of Pocket and Hand Magnifiers 
School and College Laboratories. and Dissecting Microscopes is complete. 


Microtomes with Bausch & Lomb’s name upon them are used by all expert microtomists. 
The series embraces instruments from $5.00 to $95.00. 


We have a complete stock of the finest Dissecting Instruments on the market. % Our sets of 
-instruments in folding case are very desirable for class use. 


Catalogues on Request 


Baush & Lomb 
BB 


Microscope 


Large stocks of Chemical, Biological, and Bacteriological Apparatus permit us to fill orders 
promptly on receipt. Our Glassware is made under our own supervision and is guaranteed 
to be of fine quality. 


We have always on hand the best Analytical Chemicals and Reagents at reasonable prices. 


Our factory is the home of the famous We are sole American makers of Stereo 
Plastigmat Lens and Volute Shutter and Binoculars, the best Field Glass made. 
other high-grade photo. lenses and shutters. B. & L. Binoculars stand next and cost less. 


Quotations Gladly Made 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPT. CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Boston 
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THE KNY-SCHEERER CO., 


Department of Natural Science, 
G. Lagai, Ph.D. 


225-233 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 














Scientific Apparatus, 
Instruments, and 
Preparations; 
Natural History 
aa Specimens; 


Museum and. 
Naturalists’ Supplies. 





New Illustrated Catalogues : 


Osteological, Anatomical and Biological 
Preparations ; 

Anatomical and Biological Models; 

Physical Apparatus ; 

Insects and Entomological Supplies; 

Dissecting Instruments ; 

Glass Jars, Etc., Etc. 








K. S. SCHOOL MUSEUM CABINET. 


Sent on application. 





Prospect Hill 
School For Girls 


Situated in the heart of the most beautiful and health- 
ful section of New England at the junction of direct routes 
from Chicago to Boston, and from New York to the White 
Mountains. 

The individual attention given to each pupil has for its 
aim the highest mental and physical development of every 
girl in the school. 

Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses pro- 
vided. 

Extensive grounds. 

Golf, tennis, and basket ball. 

Well equipped gymnasium. 
circular on request. 

The principal refers by permission to— 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, New York. 

Prof. C. 8. Pennell, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. E. W. Champney, New York. 

Frau Marie F. Kapp, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 





36th year. Illustrated 





Miss Caroline R. Clark, M. A., Principal, 


Greenfield, Mass. 


| 








Ghe Attention of 


Superintendents and Boards of Education 
is Called to a Few Facts Regarding the 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


of Detroit, Mich. 





‘ 
GRADUATES from the THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
can teach Music, Drawing, Physical Culture, Penmanship, 
Domestic Science or Manual 3raining-Sloyd. A number can aiso 
combine High School work with one or more of these studies. 

It is the only established School in the country devoted exclusive- 
ly to these special branches. 

The School has the Highest Endorsement of all Leading Edu- 
cators. 

Graduates from this School are teaching successfully in nearly 
every State in the Union. 

Every Graduate was placed last year. 

Mrs, Emma A. Thomas, the Director of the School, is and has been 
for the past 16 years, Supervisor of Music in the Detroit (Yic}.) 
Public Schools. Students are given practical work. 

Superintendents or others wishing to engage a special teacher, 


add 
ris LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 
550 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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“A True Economy and 








a Sanitary Necessity” 





the “Holden System 
for Preserving Books” 


Enforces rigid Economy of Public Property ... 


Promotes Cleanliness and Neatness in the School-room 


___to whom a book is loaned—#ss 
Every Scholar Fairly Entitled to the ad- 


vantages of the Use of our 














which are made of Pure Leatherette-Water- 


Book CoversS— proof and Germproof. 


. ___ for Repairing broken and weakened bindings, 
Self-Binder Ss and for fastening in loosened leaves. 


___ for Mending torn leaves without de- 
Transparent paper stroying the legibility of the printing. 


In proportion to the Cost of our articles, the Saving is Tremendous! In proportion to the 
Good our articles’Do in the School-Room, the Cost is Nothing! 


The Rapid Growth of our BUSINESS, extending as it does from Maine to Montana, is proof of Suffi- 
cient Merit to warrant a most Careful Investigation of this ** SYSTEM.” 


Adopted and Vsed by ower 1400 School Boards 


Ghe “Holden System” 


is not without Deserved Appreciation. 




















We are Constantly Receiving Congratulatory letters from all parts of the Country. On the high Stand- 
ard of our Articles; of the Honorable Policy we have Established in Dealing Direct with School 
Boards; on Substantiating our Claims of what this ‘‘SYSTEM” Saves. 


Make a trial of these well-Known articles (ci ney books ane 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. ft Samples and Information on request 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. P. O. BOX 643 
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New Haven, and Hartford R.R. and the Boston & Albany 
R.R., who are not already provided with accommodations, 
:should check all but light luggage to the South station, but 
should leave the train at the Back Bay or Huntington avenue 
-station. Delivery of baggage will be facilitated by the re- 
‘ception committee after assignments of accommodations 
ihave been made. 

All applications for lodgings should be made at the Walker 
building after registration. Conductors of large parties 
should ee to the local executive committee the road 
by which they arrive, the hour of the arrival of their train, 
and the number desiring accommodations of this committee. 
Those requiring accommodations in hotels should apply di- 
rectly to the hotels. 

The Convention post-office will be located at the Conven- 
tion club-house, Copley hall, Clarendon street, where all mail 
and telegrams sent in care of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation Convention, Back Bay, Boston, Mass., will be deliv- 
ered. The post-office will be open day and night, and tele- 
phone and telegraph service will be installed in the same 
quarters. 


Boston Hospitality. 


The New England states, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, will keep ‘‘ open house ’’ in the 
Rogers building, at which all the delegates are welcome. 
General facilities of every nature will be provided. Commit- 
tees of twelve ladies will be on hand from Saturday, July 4, 
to Friday, July 10, inclusive, from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., to assist 
the institute in receiving and informing the arriving teach- 
ers. These committees will be drawn from the Association 
of Women of the Institute of Technology, the Boston 
Teachers’ club, the High School Assistants’ club, and the 
Collegiate alumnz. Many teachers from the private schools 
will also give their assistance. 

The Federated Women’s clubs will have committees in 
charge of the state headquarters at the nine hotels in the 
vicinity of Copley square—the Victoria, Oxford, Nottingham, 
Brunswick, Berkeley. Vendome, Lenox, Westminster, and 
the Copley square. These committees will consist of chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and six aides at each of the hotels each 
day, from nine to six o’clock. There will be an attractive 
room arranged, decorated with flags, state coats-of-arms, 
flowers, etc., and the ladies will pour tea and keep them- 
selves fully informed of the doings of the convention and the 
ways of getting about the city, in order to help the guests. 

Copley hall, Clarendon street, will be used as a convention 
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club-house and will be open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. In 
Copley hall there will be tea and music every afternoon from 
4:00 to 6°00, and a number of guests will be invited to meet 
the a. 

The College club under Miss Mary Coes, the president, 
will keep its pleasant club-rooms in Copley hall open from 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. during the convention. mmittees of six 
ladies will be there all the time, will provide desks with writ- 
ing materials, and will serve tea every afternoon. An invi- 
tation is especially extended to all college women. 

The Girls’ Latin school, Copley square, is to be used as a 
women’s building, where women may go for rest and quiet. 
The building will be comfortably fitted up with awnings and 
curtains, comfortable sofas and chairs. A trained nurse will 
be always there and a doctor on telephone call. The May- 
flower club has charge of the tea-room and a committee will 
be there every day to receive the teachers. The building will 
be open from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 

The Catholic Union of Boston offers the use of its building, 
corner of Washington street and Worcester square, for the 
accommodation of such of the delegates as may desire to 
avail themselves of the privilege. An efficient committee, 
consisting of ladies and gentlemen of the union, will be in 
attendance each day of the convention. A register will be 
kept in the rooms, where each delegate may write his or her 
name and residence while in the city. Accommodations will 
be provided for writing, the meeting of friends, and the trans- 


action of business. 
School Exhibits. 


The school exhibits committee will open to the inspection 
of visitors selected schools and buildings in Boston and vicin- 
ity likely to be of special interest. This exhibit will include, 
in Boston: the Massachusetts normal art school, where the 
sessions of the department of school administration will be 
held and in which a specific exhibit of the work of the school 
will be shown; the Public Latin school and English high 
school, in which there will be an exhibit of the work in draw- 


‘ing of the public schools of Boston; the Rice training school, 


in which there will be an exhibit of the work in manual train- 
ing in the grammar schools of Boston; the Dorchester high 
school, the East Boston high school, and the South Boston 
high school, which represent the best types of recent high 
oe architecture in the city; the Mechanic Arts high 
school, where there will be an exhibit of shop work and draw- 
ing; the Bigelow grammar school, the Chapman grammar 
school, the Paul Revere primary school, the Phillips 








Remington Typewriter Company, 327 B’way, New York 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


More Than 10,000 
Kemington Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools of the 





United States and Canada, 
MORE, by over 2,000 
machines, than all other 
makes combined. 


The Remington Typewriter is con- 
structed on mechanical principles 
which are everywhere recognized as 
basic and fundamental. It has un- 
equaled strength and durability, and 
its operation is so simple that any 
child can readily master it. 

These facts have combined to make 
the Remington the STANDARD 
writing machine. 
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The Good of the Past with the Best of. the Present 








Mode! 7.— Writes a 14-inch line. 





The Fox Typewriter 


He me 


Fox Typewriters combine more 
desirable features than any other 
writing machine. Their construc- 
tion is along the only lines that 
past experience has proven durable, 
added to this are the most complete 
devices to facilitate rapid and ac- 
curate work. 

For school use “THE FOX” has 
not an equal. Its short key dip, its 
light touch, its easy action, its re- 
versible speed escapement, and its 
compact keyboard, are features 
which place it in a class by itself. 

Catalog describing “THE FOX” 
in detail gladly mailed on request. 


HHH HH 





Fox Typewriter Company, Ltd., 468 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





NEW CENTURY 


TYPEWRITER 


does the BEST WORK and 
lots of it, EASILY. 


Td 


Strong, Thoroughly Built, 


Superior in results to any other. 


& 


WRITE FOR 
“THE BOOK OF THE NEW CENTURY” 


%e 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 


343 Broadway, New York. 
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Equipped for the Journey 


Nowadays a young man or woman is not thoroughly 
equipped for the journey of life without some 
knowledge of business. A great stride in line with 
this idea was made when the study of stenography 
and typewriting was introduced throughout the 
public school system of the United States. 


she Smith 


Premier 
Typewriter 


is highly recommended for this purpose because of 
its wearing qualities and general popularity with 
typewriter users everywhere. 

It has won for itself the first place in favor 
among business men, and stands first among experts 
for its practical merits. It is the writing machine 
of the present and the future. 

Special prices and inducements to schools. Branch 
offices in all large cities. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 


287 Broadway, New York 











OUTDOOR 


GYMNASIUMS and PLAYGROUNDS 


ed — 








si ram : AER 





Carte pes: 














The Outdoor Recreation League of New York City has done 
more to bring prominently before the public outdoor gymna- 
siums than any other institution that was ever organized. 
There are now in New York City four outdoor gymnasiums 
and playgrounds in operation: in Seward Park, Hudsonbank, 
Kip’s Bay, and Amsterdam Avenue, and the movement is 
still in its infancy. Other cities are extending the work, 
such as Boston—the home of outdoor playgrounds—Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Providence. 

With this movement the firm of A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
have kept in touch, and nearly all the prominent gymnasiums 
that have been put up of late years have been planned and 
built by them. 

PLANS, ESTIMATES, 3LUE PRINTS, AND 
GENERAL INFORMATION CONCERNING 
GYMNASIUMS AND PLAYGROUND CHEER- 
FULLY FURNISHED BY a 2 2 # 


A. G. SPALDING 6&6 BROS., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Vorics Business College 
Indianapolis, Feb. 10th, 1903. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Please enter our order for forty-five latest model No. 4 
Densmores. After receiving these machines we shall have 
ninety-five Densmores in our school. 

Yours truly, HENRY D. VORIEs. 


mor 


el Be 
FR KeDens 


i 
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Hortd’s fair, St. Louis 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION COMPANY 
St. Louis, November 18, 1902. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
309 Broadway, New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: 

This is to notify you that we have officially adopted your 
typewriters for work of the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904, 
and will use extensively in our World’s Fair work your 
‘‘Densmore’’ typewriters, in accordance with the terms of 
our contract with your representatives, dated November 
30th, 1901. Respectfully, 

JAMES F.. COYLE, 
Vice-Chairman, Committee on Supplies. 
ATTEST: WALTER B. STEVENS, 
Secretary, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 


Densmore Typewriter Co. 
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THE LATEST AND BEST | THE LATEST AND BEST 


THE ADAGE HOLDS © 


That ‘‘Experience is the best schoolmaster,’ and more literally, ‘‘ The best schoolmaster is 
proved by experience,’’ 


COME TO US 


With your inquiries for the most modern and improved SCHOOL FURNITURE, SUPPLIES, 
and APPARATUS. 


Though we are OLD in the BUSINESS, WE PRESENT the LATEST and BEST in our new cata- 
log, from which teachers and school officers may choose their new equipment. We are the inventors 
of many of the well-advertised articles of other dealers, but we still retain exclusive control of 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


That INVENTION has produced and EXPERIENCE approved. NAME YOUR WANTS and 
BUY from our CATALOG. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO., - - £CHICAGO. 





























MY WOODLAND | two cnarmnc | WITH THE TREES 
I N T I M A + E S NATURE BOOKS An untechnical story of the trees. 


By MAUD GOING 
By EFFIE BIGNELL FOR SUPPLEMEN- Author of * With the Wild Flowers” and “ Field, 
Author of “Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny.” TARY READING Forest,and Wayside Flowers 
12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 8 cents. Small 12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 10 cents. 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 





Accidents of Travel Are 















EYER LEELA LLLTY Frequent in Vacation Months 


4 Right across 








Insurance covering such risks 
costs only afew cents a day. 





Death Benefit, with $12.50 per 
$2,500 week Indemnity; costs, $1.50 
for three months Insurance. 













$5 000 Death and $25 a week Indem- 
’ nity; costs, $3 for three months. 
Larger amounts in proportion. 












e Grand Union Hotel is’ 
e first thing you see when 
you come out of the 
Grand Central Depot in 
New York. You don’t 
need a cab to get to it. 
Carry your baggage checks 
to the office and your bag- 
gage will be put into your room 
_—_Without bother or expense. Hotel 
comfort means goodrooms, good ser- 
vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortable. 
Mind Evropeanplan. $1perdayupward, 


x Grand Union Hotel 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. 
Our 136-page guide book, « ‘How to Know New York,” sent 
free on receipt of 3c. in stamps to pay —— It isa com- 
plete, concise, compact, reliable guide to the metropolis. 







This rate is Special and applies to school 
teachers or those affiliated with 
some educational systems. 





















For blanks and full particulars, address 


The Preferred Accident Ins. Co. 


290 and 292 Broadway, New York. 










KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 





Agencies in all principal cities of the United States 
and Great Britain. 
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Brooks grammar school, the Prince 
grammar school, the Roger Wolcott 
grammar school, and the Horace Mann 
school for the deaf. Two school gar- 
dens will be open to the inspection of 
visitors. The laboratories of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Techology, Tufts 
college, and Newton high school will be 
open on several days; and professors 
will be in attendance to give all desired 
information. 

In Cambridge: Harvaru university 
will be open thruout the session, and 
professors will be in attendance in the 
laboratories during hours to be specified 
later. The Latin school, the English high 
school, the Rindge manual trainin 
school, and the public library, whic 
form one of the most attractive groups 
of educational buildings in America, to- 
gether with the Peabody and the Web- 
ster grammar schools will be open for 
inspection. 

In Brookline: the manual training 
school, opened in 1902, the high school, 
the natatorium, and the Pierce gram- 
mar school. 

It is probable also that the Medford high school, notable 
on account of its art collection, will be included. 

All these buildings will be open from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., July 
6-10; and instructors will be in attendance on most of the 
afternoons. 


BPN 
Walsh’s New Arithmetics. 


The new series of arithmetics by D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, in three volumes, cannot but attract attention from 
teachers and superintendents. The author, Mr. John H. 
Walsh, associate superintendent of schools, New York city, 
is well known as a most competent authority concernin 
modern methods of teaching, and this faet will at once ad 
to the interest with which the books will be examined. 

The books are exceedingly well printed and bound; the 
paper is excellent; the volumes are handy in size, averaging 
about 200 pageseach. The grammar:school problemsare put 
into two books—Part One covering the subjects of Denomi- 
nate Numbers, Fractions, Decimals, and Elementary Per- 
centage; Part Two embraces Ratio and Proportion, Involu- 
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View in Main Office of D. C. Heath & Co. 
tion, Evolution, Mensuration, and introduction to Algebra 


and Geometry. 

This is an excellent arrangement; we heartily approve of 
giving the pupils of our grammar schools some idea of the 
use of letters in calculation, also of lines and angles. For it 
must be borne in mind that these pupils are more advan 
in thought and power than their predecessors were ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty years ago. 

The volumes are a good evidence in many ways of the 
process of evolution that has been going on in the prepara- 
tion of books for the pupils of our schools. They show that 
Pedagogy has become a factor of power. The entire ques- 
tion is pot what should a pupil of such and such an age know, 
but, how shall these matters be taught. There is excellent 
pedagogical workmanship in these volumes. 

The Primary Arithmetic is for pupils of the second, third, 
and fourth school years; it is put into five chapters, the first 
furnishing work for the second year; the others for a half 
year each. Over this book we have lingered with pleasure, 
for the ingenuity with which the intricacies (to a_ child) of 
figures are managed is admirable. Instead of completing the 
subject of addition before subtraction is taken up (the usual 
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sites for immediate reparation. 


converted into living force. 


effort whatever. 


BOVININE in ANAEMIA 


BOVININE overcomes Anemia logically, rationally, and radi- 
cally, for several substantial reasons: 
1. Because it supplies the starving organism with the requi- 


2. Because it needs no preparation or transformation at 
the hands of the vital machinery before it can be assimilated and 


3. Because Anemia results from a form of malnutrition 
caused by the absolute inertia of the digestive function. , 


BoOVININE comes to the rescue by supplying a vitalized and 
perfectly compounded pabulum that calls for no chemico-vital 


Apply the crucial test—clinical use— at our expense, and 
convince yourself that our claims are neither extravagant nor 
exaggerated, but are strictly based on science. 
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You Can Buy an Income 


FOR LIFE 


For Yourself Your Mother Your Wife Your Children 


You will be surprised to learn with how small a daily saving you can provide 
an annual income for yourself or your beneficiary. Write and we will tell you. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of N. Y. 


Has paid policy-holders more than any other company in the world—over 
$590,000,000.00 


Its assets exceed those of any other company in the world—over 


$382,000,000.00 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pres. 


Oldest in America NEW YORK, N. Y. Largest in the World 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated .1851 


JOHN A. HALL, President JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice-President HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 





TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 














Percentage 

1892 1902 Gain of Gains 

PPSMUMMPTCOMO ss sceccensseccscccseecsdavesesss $2,760, 245.52 $5, 727,689.21 $2,967, 443.69 107.51 

Income from Interest and Rents........... $623,414, 25 $1,235, 433.33 $612.019.08 98.17 

BO IDAM Ge scsese sees sscacss ccs teeceess 7 $3,383, 659.77 $6,963, 122.54 $3,579, 462.77 105.79 

Alsnets: December Slivicissscssc-csccscssscees $13, 438,668.21 $30, 960, 145.22 $17,526, 477.01 130.47 

Amount Insured December 31.............. $78, 467,497.00 $158, 703,802.00 $80, 236,305.00 102.25 

SUPplUs DeceMbER Sl... .c.ceessesccocseseses $1,090,858. 83 $2, 606,025.25 $1,515, 166.42 138.90 
Since its organization the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policyholders in 

Death Claims, $23,599,962.33 Endowments Matured, $3,935,315.00 Dividends, $11,086,018.90 





Assets, December, 31, 1902, $30,960,145.22 Liabilities, $28,354,119.97 Surplus $2,606,025.25 





AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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way) both are taken together, for this is the child’s way. 
Nothing can be neater than the plan of enclosing important 
directions in a frame; the attention is easily attrac : 
We have been greatly pleased with the method Superin- 
tendent Walsh adopts in teaching Fractions—(Chap. D; 
the difficulties that usually beset the child are so 
the principle of gradualism that he is not conscious they are 


difficulties. The pupil begins and adds e: 


then subtracts, multiplies, and divides; so t 
s are perfectly comprehended. 


thirds, etc., in fi 
While the use of many problems 


gradualism are the main features yet these are employed 


understands children 


ige. 


one who evident] 
— knowl 
“se te) ”” 


taking. 


The Grammar School Arithmetic is in two parts, but we 


But one in ten thousand who can 
I the ‘‘sums’’ in their books could undertake to 
make an arithmetic suitable for children; but to make one 
showing how a patient, skilful, loving, and child-understand- 
ing teacher teaches a child the mysteries of fi : 
very few will be sufficiently gifted. We think Superintend- 
ent Walsh has made a remarkable success of 
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judge it may be bound in one volume. 
that it combines, as does the Primary, the s 
ment so as to give thoro and practi 


for 
enupby f 


mixed numbers, 
t one-half, two- 


the 


the application of 
7 the 


by 
and their ways of 


up ata time. 
8, only a e | 
series is plainly one 


is under- ary attention. 


definitions; and e 
ness. It seems to us that a 
to a good = by — _ 
gical suggestions to ; 
poareys ncn any books that are more available for 
upil who is without a teacher; 
Nast two volumes of the series. _ ei : , 
Part One of the Grammar School Arithmetic begins with 
some valuable suggestions, and {tl é 
resenting Fractions, Decimals, etc.,includi 
nterest. These are 
Part Two takes up Ratio, Involution, etc., 
and deals just enough 
: ‘that is going to attract more than ordin- 
The 
how Figures may be —— in a clear and practical manner 
We commend them most 
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Of this we can say 
iral and topical 
drill, alertness 
skill in analysis and thoro review. We note many new and 
ingenious exercises; a wise selection of problems; most care- 


lanations that are marvels of clear- 

r teacher would be made in- 
benefit of the wise and helpful 
be found in these books; and yet 


this is especially true of 
ithere are four chapters 


Percentage and 
ty being taken 


le clear, one diffic 
with algebra and geometry. The 
keynote is practicability. They show 


eartily. 





Visiting List for Boston and Thereabout. 


Clark university summer school will be 
held at Worcester; Mass., July 13-25. 
President Hall will lecture on ‘‘ Pedagogy 
of the High School,’’ Professor B m 
on ‘‘ Hygiene of Instruction,’’ Professor 
Sanford on ‘‘ i of Learning and 
Teaching,’’ Professor Hodge on ‘‘ Nature 
Study and Life,’’ with daily laboratory, 
field work, and excursions; Professor 
Chamberlain on ‘‘Comparing Primitive 
Peoples with Children and Youth,’’ and 
Dr. Goddard on ‘‘ Neurology.’’ For cir- 
culars address Louis N. Wilson. 


During the summer examine carefully 
the list of publications of Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Company, of Boston and Chi- 
cago. It will be noted that there are a 
large number of Latin books of excellent 

uality, for << school and college use. 

eachers will find their paper edition of 
Town Life in Ancient Italy of especial 
value. The Cambridge Literature Series, 
under the editorial supervision of Thomas 
Hall, Jr., of Harvard university, must 
not be overlooked. It comprises many 
of the best English classics. Besides 
there are Greek, mathematics, science, 
and other subjects represented. These 
books rank among the first in every re- 
spect. 

The appearance of King’s Elementary 
Geography this month is an important 
event in the new school-book work of the 
Lothrop Publishing Company of Boston. 
Its publication of Smith’s ‘‘Training for 
Citizenship,’’ a new text-book in civics, 
introduced this house to the school public 
some months ago. 

The Practical Grammar, by Superin- 
tendent Sayrs, was brought out early this 
year, and now comes the first book of this 
important series of geographies by Mr. 
C. F. King, who is known thruout the 
country as a successful teacher of the sub- 
ject, an author of geographical readers, 
and a contributor of geographical articles 
to magazines. The advanced book of the 
series is in active preparation. 


If manual training is attempted the 
work-room ought to be fitted up in a 
proper manner, and this can be done by 
using the articles of A. L. Bemis, of 
Worcester, Mass. How delighted a boy 
must be when placed by one of their 
beautiful work benches. A catalog of 
these and other articles will be sent on 
request. 

The books of the Dunton and Kelley’s 
Inductive Course in English, of Thomp- 
son, Brown & Company, are for the 
primary and grammar grades, two of 
the books being for the latter. Nichol’s 
Progressive Arithmetics, three books, 
have just been issued. 

The Medial Writing Books for primary 
schools, issued by Ginn & Company have 
—— to which attention is call 

e writing is legible; it makes speed 





possible; it is graceful; it prevents back 
slant writing. The books are well adapted 
to the smaller desks now commonly used 
in primary grades; they may be used 
alternately with the larger course. Such 
books as the Mother Tongue Series, 
Frye’s Cn Cyr’s Readers, 
Montgomery’s Histories, Wentworth’s 
Arithmetics, Biaisdell’s Physiologies are 
so well known that it is only necessary 
to mention them. The firm’s books on 
nature study are by some of the best 
writers in this field—Long, Holden, Jane 
Andrews, and others, 


Little, Brown & Company. 


The book-selling and publishing firm of 
Charles C. Littleand James Brown, which 
began business in 1887 on the same site 
in Boston, 254 Washington street, as is 
now occupied by the present firm of Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company, succeeded Hill- 
iard, Gray & Company, who had, for 
more than half a century, donea large 
business in classical books, in text-books 
for colleges and academies, and in law 
books. As the successors of Hilliard, 
Gray & Company, the house of Little, 
Brown & Company is the oldest book 
and publishing house in Boston, and is in 
the second century of its history, its ori- 

in dating back to 1784, when one, E. 

attelle, kept a book-store in Marlboro 
street, being that part of Washington 
street south of School and north of Eliot. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that, in its 
line, the house is the oldest in Boston. 
It has been, almost from the beginning, 
the leading publishing firm of law books 
in America, agen in its list such 
famous authors as Kent, Story, and 
Greenleaf among the early law writers, 
and a majority of the notable and stand- 
ard legal authors of the last quarter of .a 
century. In general literature the firm 
has issued many notable books, including 
the works of the greatest American his- 
torian, Francis Parkman, Bartlett’s Fa- 
miliar Quotations, the writings of Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan on the Influence of Sea 
Power upon History, Soule’s Synonyms, 
et 


Ce 

The present members are John Murray 
Brown (the youngest son of James 
Brown), Charles W. Allen, Hulings C. 
Brown, and James W. McIntyre. 

In 1898, the publishing business of Rob- 
erts Brothers was purchased, and, in tak- 
ing over the publications of this well- 
known Boston firm, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany came into possession of several au- 
thors and books of widely recognized lit- 
erary worth, for many of which there 
have been phenomenal sales. 

At present, over 1,000 different titles 
of books in general literature are cata- 
loged by this firm, while the number and 


ed. importance of the law publications has 


been constantly increasing. 





In addition, the subscription books of 
this house have an international reputa- 
tion, including, as they do, the collected 
writings of Francis Parkman, Alexan 
Dumas, Charles Lever, Captain a 
Samuel Lover, Edmund Burke, rd 
Lytton, Alphonse Daudet, and Daniel 


a > ee ey: 








ae 


wy 


Webster, the new national edition of the 
latter’s collected works being the latest 
addition to the firm’s subscription books. 

Considerable attention is being devoted 
to ss reading and school 
library books. 

The retail, wholesale, publishing, and 
subscription departments now occupy four 
floors and basement of the building, No. 
254 Washington street. 
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The truth of the adage that a penny 
saved is two earned is never more fully 
exemplified than in the use of Holden’s 
system of preserving school books, as 
many boards of education have learned. 











Seog =A 
igo = 
Ginn & Co., Beacon St., Boston. 


The neglect to preserve text-books or 
library books as they may be preserved 


7 itis a great waste. The system in- 
cludes waterproof and Ermer leather- 
ette book covers; self-binders for repair- 
ing broken and weakened bindings, and 
for fastening in loosened leaves; trans- 
parent paper, for mending torn leaves 
without destroying the legibility of the 
printing. The Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company, Springfied, Mass., will serid 
samples and information. Hundreds of 
towns are using the Holdensystem. We 
select a few from among the testimonials 
received from various towns: 

Passaic, N. J.: ‘‘ Economical as well 
as hygienical, resulting in saving many 
times their cost.’’ 

Plainfield, N. J.: ‘‘I deem book covers 
absolutely essential where free text-books 
are used.”’ 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: ‘‘ Your book 


covers have been in use here for several 
years and have proved so helpful in pre- 
servi our books that we now cover 
eve k sent out to the teachers and 
pupils with your patent cover.”’ 


The Outdoor Recreation League, of 
New York city, has done much toward 
fitting » 4 of outdoor gymnasiums. The 
firm of A. G Spalding & Bros., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., is connected with this 
movement, and will furnish plans, esti- 
mates, and blue prints to those who wish 
to begin such a work. 


Give the child something to do—that 
seems to be the leading thought in modern 
education. This is the idea that is en- 
forced by *‘What We May Do,”’ a book 
of sewing patterns—forms of life in 
straight lines, arranged by Anna 
Devereaux, supervisor of kindergartens, 
Lowell, Mass., and published by the 
Milton, Bradley Company. The designs 
are practical and artistic and arranged 
for the purpose of helping kindergartners 
and primary teachers and pleasing the 
children. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance sage any. A has made wonderful prog- 
ress in the past ten years, as may 
seen by its report. From 1892 to 1902, it 
gained $2,967,443.69 in premium income 
and $612,019.08 in income from interest 
and rents. Its increase in assets was 
$17,526,477.01; in amount insured, $80,- 
236,305, and in surplus, $1,515.166 42. 
Since its organization a little over a half 
a century ago the company has paid $23,- 
599,962.33 in death claims; $3,935,315 in 
endowments matured, and $11,086,018.90 
in dividends. This is a wonderful record. 
The company has agencies in all the prin- 
cipal cities. 


Notes of General Interest. 


The Thomas Normal Training school is 
doing a work that no other school in the 
country is doing. It is training young 
men and women to teach music, draw- 
ing, physical culture, penmanship, do- 
mestic science, and manual training 
sloyd. No other school in the country 
is devotod exclusively to these branches. 
Address Louis A. Thomas, secretary, 
550 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

From the first the A. Flanagan Com- 

any made it a business to provide such 

ks and helps as the growing needs of 
the schools demanded. Among the very 
useful books on their list are The Story 
of the Britains; Analysis of United States 
History by Topics, with Library Refer- 
ences; Great American Industries—three 
books: Minerals, Products of the Soil, 
and Manufactures; Webb and Ware’s 
Practical Drawing Books, and the School 
Year Books, giving a methodical basis 
for work in the grades. The library of 
travel known as Little Journeys must not 
be forgotten. These books contain many 
illustrations. Among the countries to 
which they take the pupils in imagination 
are Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Mexico, 
China and Japan, and many European 
lands. They have been adopted by Jer- 
sey City, Washington, and other cities. 
Do not fail to examine them. 


The steel pens of Joseph Gillott & Sons 
are adap to every sort of writing. 
They took the grand prize at the Paris 
exposition of 1900; that shows what they 
are thought of in Europe. Different 
numbers are suited to the slant, vertical, 
and intermediate slant. Our best wishes 
go with the new managers, Messrs. A. 
Field & Company. 

The change of seasons, day and night, 
changes of the moon, eclipses, and other 

henomena we know are due to changes 
in the relative positions of the planets. 
These changes are puzzling, even to the 
adult how much harder, then, will they 
be for children to understand. Laing’s 
Planetarium makes everything clear. 
Every school, college, and home should 


have one. The Laing Planetarium Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., will send a de- 
scriptive booklet on request. 

Send for a description of normal insti- 
tute supplies to Crane & Company, To- 

eka, Kansas. Among these are the 

ormal Institute Reader, teachers’ note 
books, and other aids. Examine also 
their beautiful set of readers, Ferrell 
Arithmetics, Wooster Primer, and other 
publications. They are rapidly gaining 
ground on their merits. 


If any of our readers wish to study a 
modern European language they will find 
the help they need in the Hossfeld’s Ed- 
ucational Works of John Lane, 67 Fifth 
avenue, New York. Among these buoks 
are many in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Dutch. Schools and teachers 
are invited to write for complete cata- 
—_ and yopenry copies of the series 
which will be sent free. 


One can have his choice of many dic- 
tionaries on the list of Laird & Lee, Chi- 
cago, but the one that will meet the 
needs of the largest number is Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language. It is a splendid book—con- 
venient in size, easy of reference, reli- 
able, and moderate in price. The bind- 
ing, type, illustrations, and general make- 
up leave little to be desired. For one 
who is studying Spanish the Salva- Web- 
ster Dictionary is desirable, as is also the 
Grimm-Webster for one who is studying 
German, and the Littre-Webster for one 
who is studying French. Our Children 
Among the Poets is one of the most im- 
portant books recently published. It 
contains selections from American and 
foreign authors which especially 2 
to youth. Teachers and gg should 
read the New Tokologv, by Drs. Eli F. 
Brown and Joseph H. Greer. 


From now until September hundreds of 
school boards will have dealings with the 
American School Furniture Company, 
New York. In all lines of furniture for 
educational institutions they are prepared 
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to furnish the most modern and the best 
quality of furniture. They produce every 
variety of desk, chair, and settee for 
school, college, or university. Some, of 
the kinds that may be mentioned are 
desks for schools of commerce, labora- 
tory furniture, seating for assembly halls, 
lecture room chairs with tablets, adjust- 
able desks, etc., all of which are — 
described in catalogs and circulars whic 
will be sent on request. 

Attention is called to a condition that 
must be confronted both by manufactur- 
ers and purchasers of school furniture. 
The demands of labor unions and the 
enormous jumps in prices in the iron and 
lumber markets during the past few 
years, have materially enhanced the cost 
of production. Reputable manufacturers 


W. have found they must either advance 


prices or lower the quality of the goods; 
the latter they are naturally loath to 
do. An investigation shows there is 
but slight advance compared with the old 
prices, and as compared with the cost of 
all other commodities. 


We hear a great deal about the need 
of instruction in morals in the schools, 
and all agree that merely to train the in- 
tellect is to neglect the more important 
part of the child. Dr. Mary Wood-Allen 
seems to have got at the foundation of 
the subject in her ‘‘ Teaching Truth ”’ 
series of purity books, the object of 
which is to give the pupils, in the clear 
light of science, an adequate understand- 
ing of their own bodies and sexual organ- 
isms. The psychical influence of proper 
knowledge on this important subject in- 
sures pure living in the present and fu- 
ture and relegates the lower nature to 
its legitimate place. 


A new two-book series in arithmetic, 
known as the Woodward Series, has just 
been issued by Woodward & Tiernan, of 
St. Louis, Mo. There is a book for pri- 
mary and elementary grades and one for 
advanced grades embodying the latest 
approved methods. They publish Ele- 
mentary Lessons in English and Ad- 
vanced Lessons in English and a Primary 
Speller and an Advanced Speller. Be- 
sides there is a five-book series of readers, 
carefully aded thruout, leading the 
child, step by step, to an intelligent ap- 
er ecg of good literature. These 

ks are widely used in the Middle West 
and South. 


It is hardly necessary to call the at- 
tention of purchasers of text- books to the 
list of the American Book Company, as 
there is scarcely a locality in the United 
States where their books are not more or 
less used. These books cover practically 
all subjects and meet all demands of edu- 
cational institutions from the primary 
school to the university. We would note 
especially the great variety and high ex- 
cellence of the language books, readers, 
and geographies. In the teaching of 
business methods, a very useful work is 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, in the 
Williams & Rogers Series. It is espe- 
cially adapted to the use of —_ schools, 
Its main features are the simple and nat- 
ural way the subject is introduced and 
developed, the careful grading of the 
work, the representative character of the 
special lines of business treated, the ease 
with which the work is supervised by the 
teacher, etc. One of the newest publica- 
tions is Modern Business Penmanship, by 
E. C. Mills, a series of muscular move- 
ment exercises and lessons based on the 
natural slant. 


One great essential both to the com- 
fort of the children and the success of 
the school work is the admission of the 
light ina proper manner. It is believed 
the problem is satisfactorily solved by 
the Johnson Window Shade Adjuster, 
of R. R Johnson, Chicago. There are 
no rods or chains to get out of order. 
It is simplicity itself. Send for free 
sample and booklet. 
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Physicians Recommend Castoria 


GO AstoRIA has met with pronounced favor on the part of physicians, pharma- 

ceutical societies and medical authorities, It is used by physicians with 
results most gratifying. The extended use of Castoria is unquestionably the 
result of three facts: First—The indisputable evidence that it is harmless: 
Second—That it not only allays stomach pains and quiets the nerves, but assimi- 
lates the food: Thir¢—It is an agreeable and perfect substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is absolutely safe. It does not contain any Opium, Morphine, or other narcotic 
and does not stupefy. It is unlike Soothing Syrups, Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey's 
Cordial, etc. This is a good deal for a Medica Journal to say. Our duty, how- 
ever, is to expose danger and record the means of advancing health. The day 
for poisoning innocent children through greed or ignorance ought to end. To 
our knowledge, Castoria is a remedy which produces composure and health, by 
regulating the system—not by stupefying it—and our readers are entitled to 
the information.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


——__A Letters from Prominent Physicians Addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Oy 0) 29) 


Sidi iii ii ti 











Dr. B. Halstead Scott, of Chicago, Ills., says: “I have prescribed your 
Castoria often for infants during my practice, and find it very satisfactory.” 

Dr. William Belmont, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘‘Your Castoria stands 
im first in its class. In my thirty years of practice I can say I never have 
i found anything that so filled the place.” ; 

} Dr. J. H. Taft, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I have used your Castoria 

i ©6and found it an excellent remedy in my household and private practice for 
# many years. The formula is excellent.” 
t Dr. Wm. L. Bosserman, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘I am pleased to speak 
a good word for your Castoria. I think so highly of it that I not only 
recommend it to others, but have used it in my own family.” 

Dr. R. J. Hamlen, of Detroit, Mich., says: “I prescribe your Castoria 
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{NED a VOAUNERANUEN EN CAN GREUERRAEDUUNUEUSEERUNT ! pe et as I cag gd found anything = po Hl _~ io 
roubles. am aware that there are imitations in the field, but I always 

Vegetable Preparation for As- see that my patients get Fletcher's.” 
I} simflating the Food ——. Dr. Wm. I. McCann, of Omaha, Neb., says: “As the father of thirteen 
ting the Stomachs and Bowels of children I certainly know something about your great medicine, and aside 
from my own family experience I have in my years of practice found 





: SEN Sa T Castoria a popular and efficient remedy in almost every home.” 

_INFAN is, “€ HILDRE N Dr. J. R. Clausen, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “The name that your 
Castoria has made for itself in the tens of thousands of homes blessed by 
the presence of children, scarcely needs .to be supplmented by the 





Promotes Digestion Cheerful- tim endorsement of the medical profession, but I, for one, most heartily endorse 

I) ness and Rest. Contains neither it and believe it an excellent remedy.” 
| m Morphine nor Mineral. |/# Dr. Channing H. Cook, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have used your 
] Castoria for several years past in my own family and have always found it 
OT NARCOTIC. im thoroughly efficient and never objected to by children, which is a great 


consideration in view of the fact that most medicines of this character are 
obnoxious and therefore difficult of administration. As a laxative, I 
consider it the peer of anything that I ever prescribed.” 

Dr. R. M. Ward, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Physicians generally de 
not prescribe proprietary preparations, but in the case of Castoria my 
experience, like that of many other physicians, has taught me to make an 
exception. I prescribe your Castoria in my practice because I have found 
it to be a thoroughly reliable remedy for children’s complaints. Any 
physician who has raised a family, as I have, will join me in heartiest 
recommendation of Castoria.” 
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Durable of interesting booklets of travel, 
s any one of which can be obtained 
Inexpensibe by sending a few cents in stamps. 
‘ These forty-eight pages make the 
Stands on its 
merits ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
~ Enthusiastically OF THE 
received by NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
everybody 





*““FOUR-TRACK SERIES” 





Always ready 






Cheaper than Embracing 37 Books of Travel. 
drinking cups 






A copy of this catalogue will be 







Thoroughly sent free, postpaid, to any address 
A. Boat, B. Wishes, G Sieaias, ©. Piping Siac, practical on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
The fountain is essentially a small stream shooting out of GEORGE H. DANIELS, 





a hole in a slightly convex surface. Children drink from 
top of stream; stream is regulated by square-head shut-off 
valve included in the plumbing. Use of faucet may be 
retained or not as desired. 






Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 







SENT ON APPROVAL. For information apply to 


CHAS. H. SMITH, 84 High St., New Haven, Conn. 






















PLANT LINE 


TO 









NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND ~ ~ ~ 












Offers most delightful ocean sail out of Boston to 
the east, comprising a short, deep sea voyage, a sail 
along the entire Nova Scotia Coast through the Straits 
of Canso and Northumberland Sound. Also by con- 
necting steamer through the celebrated Bras D’Or 
Lakes. Side trip can also be made from Halifax to 
the Land of Evangeline. No other summer trip offers 
so many and such varied attractions, ranging from 
‘one night at sea’’ to a ‘‘six days’ cruise of four- 
teen hundred miles.’’ 

Send stamp for an illustrated booklet ‘Lights 
along the Shore,’’ and an elaborate map of the Prov- 
inces, in colors. 

Steamers sail every Tuesday and Saturday at 12.00 
noon from north side Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

























J.A. FLANDERS, Passenger Agent, H. L. CHIPMAN, Manager, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MASS. HALIFAX. 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS, 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on a or to the Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, fally guaranteed, only $20 to $50— 
Cost 8100. Kenting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. __ 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 
CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

243 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW NATURE STUDY BOOK 


By DR. D. W. DENNIS 


This book contains about 250 pages and more 
than 125 cuts illustrating lessons. This book is 
practical. It deals with nature problems that 
every teacher and pupil in many states may 
see. It is so clear that all may understand. 
Each lesson has a definite end. Thoroughly ac- 
curate from a scientific standpoint, simple in 
style, and charmingly written. 

Mailing price, $1.00. Order now. 

Liberal reductions in quantities. 

Agents wanted in every County in 
the United States. 

0. W. FORD & CO., Marion, Ind. 











We also publish 


THE TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


An educational journal of the highest class, 
edited by Prof. A. Jones, and of interest to 
teachers and students in all grades. 

Price per year, $1.00 (1z months). Send8 cents 
forsample copy. Address 


0. W. FORD & CO., Marion, lud. 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


Ky, LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(Dept. G), Detroit, Mich. 










Published Aprili7 NOW IN THIRD EDITION Tenth Thousand 


Ghat Printer of Udells 


A Story of the Middle West 
By HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Nine full-page illustrations and cover design from drawings by John Clitheroe 
Gilbert. 468 pages, 12mo. Cloth, Gilt top, $1.50 


New Book—New Author— Western Story— Western Writer 


A book that has no place to stop. Each chapter interwoven with sweet 
sentiment and thrilling adventure. The style is plain but fascinating through- 
out. Inspiring and uplifting. The mechanical construction is perfect. .The 
illustrations are a lesson in themselves. 


READ THESE OPINIONS 

“Will place his name close to that of Rev. Charles M. Sheldon and * Ralph Connor.’ "— 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. 

“* Wring tears and laughter.” —Record-Herald, Chicago. 

“* Will be read by delighted thousands.’’—Christian Century. 

** An immense amount of sentiment.”’—/nquirer, Philadelphia, 

** At the close of each chapter he wonders if the next can be yet better.""—Chvonicle, St.Louis. 

** Surpasses anything we have read.""—Facts and Fiction, Chicago. 

“* Interesting to old and young alike.”—/Journal, Chicago, 

** Every bit the equal of ‘David Harum.’”’—Leader, Pittsburg (Penn.). 

“*A novel with a purpose * * * Exceedingly well illustrated.”—Sunday News, Buffalo. 

*** Uncle Bobbie’ is one of the many well drawn characters.""— Washington Post. 

“ Altogether an estimable story.”"—Sun, New York. 


Published by THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Chicago 































MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Troy, N. Y., and 177 Broadway, New York City, 


MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


School, College, and Church Bells 


We Make 


Drawing Tables « Work Benches 


A Specialty 


The latest and best equipment for Man- 
ual Training Schools 


CATALOGS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


THE ARTISANS GUILD - Muskegon, Mich. 

















EAGLE SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


These Crayons contain a superior quality of material and are 








especially adapted for Artistic Colored Work. They are 
highly recommended for Cvlored Map Drawing, Checking, 
etc., and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in every 
way more desirable than Water or Oil Paints. 


They are manufactured in round shape, 3} inches in length, and are paper covered. 


2701 White 2702 Yellow 
2710 Blue 2712 Red 
2718 Blue 2720 Black 


2704 Orange 2706 Green . 2708 Pink 
2714 Brown 2716 Violet 2717 Brick Red 
2725 Terra Sienna 2731 Brown 2745 Green 


Six in a Box, Assorted Colors as may be desired—Trade No. 1700. 


The Eagle Solid Crayon Holder 
of Highly Finished Nickel en- 
ables the utilization of the en- 
tire crayon. Obtainable in the 


EAGLE PENCIL 


Twelve in a Box, Assorted Colors as may be desired—Trade No. 1701. 








following lengths: No. A—6 inches. No. B—4} inches. Nos. C and D—3 inches. 












CO. New York 








377-379 Broadway 
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The Printer of Udell’s is a story of the 
the Middle West, by Harold Bell Wright, 
ublished — Book Supply Company, 
hicago, that is winning its way to 
ublic favor on its merits. It has not 
n out long, yet it is already in its 
thirdedition. Itis fascinating, inspiring, 
and uplifting. 


Examine the Fox typewriter and you 
will be surprised at the many features 
that are demanded of a machine that 
does satisfactory work. Hence this ma- 
chine is noted for rapidity and accuracy. 
It is especially desirable for school use, 
on account of its easy action. Notice its 
short key dip, light touch, compact key- 

rd, and reversible speed escapement. 
= for a catalog and examine it care- 
ully. 


The wise housewife nowadays takes 
advantage of the offers to obtain pre- 
miums along with the articles she needs, 
especially such premiums as are offered 
by the Great American Tea Company, 31 
and 33 Vesey street, New York. hese 
approach in value the price paid for the 
tea, extracts, baking powder, or spices 
purchased. Among the articles thus 
= away are lamps, clocks, watches, 
sks, chairs, silver-plated tea-sets, and 
many others. Remember that altho you 
have a choiceof all these articles you pay 
no more for your tea, spices, etc., an 
you geta fine quality, too. A list of 
these presents will be sent on request. 


The spread of disease has no doubt been 
assisted in many cases by children drink- 
ing out of the samecup. Inventors have 
been stimulated to find a substitute. A 
successful device has been patented by 
Charles H. Smith, a mechanic in the 
Yale oy laboratory. It is 
really a little fountain from which the 
child drinks, and thus avoids the danger 
of infection. 


A two-volume work on Descriptive 
Geometry, by Prof. William S. Hall, of 
Lafayette college, has just been pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Company. It 
is an atlas quarto and has illustrated 
roblems and many practical applications. 

he chapters om | with first principles, 
point, line, and plane, curves, and tan- 
gents to curves, and surfaces. 


Of course the quality of the apparatus 
in the laboratory must depend somewhat 
on the appropriation. If possible, how- 
ever, a selection should be made from 
such a collection as that of the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
They make sixteen different types of com- 
pound microscopes, which meet every 
requirement from elementary work to 
the most critical investigation; also high- 
grade photo lenses and shutters, and are 
the sole makers of Stereo Binoculars, the 
best field glass in use. It is impossible 
to speak of everything, but mention may 
be made of their chemical, biological,and 
bacteriological a, chemicals and 
glassware. Full information is given in 
the catalog. 


$18.75 Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo; 


$19.00 to Deadwood, Hot Springs, So. 
Dak., Casper, Wyo., and irftermediate 

ints, via Chicago & North-Western 

’y. One-way second-class tickets on sale 
May 19, June 2 and 16, July 7 and 21, 
August 4and 18, and September 1 and 15. 
Correspondingly low rates from all points 
East. Fast trains. Service unexcelled. 
For particulars apply to your nearest 
agent or address H. A. Gross, 461 Broad- 
way, New York city. 





4) ATTACHMENTS == 





All new ScHOOL BUILDINGS in CHICAGO and many other cities are furnished with 


“JOHNSON’S WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTER” 


It works perfectly on a special detail of window 
stop. (See cut.) 

Send for ‘‘free sample’’ of stop and sliding 
shade bracket with booklet. 


No rods or chains to get out of order; ‘ 
Simplicity its great success 


Such houses as Marshall, Field & Co., and Mandel Bros., of 
Chicago, handle many thousands of our adjusters. 


’ Write us to-day 
R. R. JOHNSON, Mnfr., - - 167 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


McINTOSH_ SIEREOPTICON COMPANY 


UP TO DATE 








And all the 
faa) Accessories 
for Physical 

and Scientific 
Demonstration 


PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


MICROSCOPE 
Write to us for Catalogue of School Lanterns and Slides 
61 WABASH AVENUE, - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Clark University Summer School. 
Worcester, Mass., July 13-25, 1903. 








Lectures and Laboratory Work 





Pres. G. STANLEY HALL. 12 Lectures on Pedagogy of the High School. 12 Seminaries on 


Child Study. 4 Evening Lectures. 
Pror. W. H. BURNHAM. 12 lectures on the Hygiene of Instruction. Seminaries. 
ProF. E. C. SANFORD. 


12 lectureson the Psychology of Learning and Teaching. Daily 
demonstrations in Experimental Psychology. 
Pror. C. F. HopGr. 12Lectures on Nature Study and Life with daily Laboratory, Field 
Work, and Excursions. 
12 Lectures Comparing Primitive Peoples with Children and 
Youth. (An entirely new course.) 


12 Lectures on Neurology. Laboratory work in Histology and Neurol- 
ogy four hours each day. 


Evening lectures daily. _ For circulars and further information address 
Louis N. WILSON, Clerk. 


EF. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
FOR SCHOOL USE 
Etc, Etc., 


EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 574 Pearl St, New York 


Pror. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Dr. H. H. GODDARD. 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS » » 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 
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Biliousness 


“T have used Zour valuable Cascarets and find 
them perfect. Couldn’t do without them. I have 
used them for some time for indigestion and bil- 
iousness and am now completely cured. Recom- 
mend them to everyone. Once tried, you will 
never be without them in the family.”’ 

Edward A. Marx, Albany, N. Y. 





Best For 
The Bowels 






T CANDY CATHARTIC 
Hy WORK WHILE YoU Siig 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, DoGood, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


e OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream, psaunrier 


Removes Tan, 








No 
other cosmetic 


will de it. 


kles, oth- 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 
eases, and every 
fm blemish on beau- 
4m ty,and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
54 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
gure it is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The istin- 
guished Dr. L. A. 
patient): “As you 

as 


arations.” One bot- 





Purifies as well 









W 


Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream 


the least harmful of ali the Skin pr 
tie will iast six months peing every day. GOUe 
RAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes su- 
perfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS. iy be 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Prnagie and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canadas, and Europe. 
Alse found in New York City at _K. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. §# Beware 
ef Base {mitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FORK NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


The W. and A. K. Johnston Maps have 
for many years been a standard school- 
room article, and their sale in the United 
States large. Some time ago it became 
known that the agency would pass into 
other hands, and during the negotiations 
considerable correspondence crossed the 
' Atlantic ocean. ile this correspond- 
'ence was in progress a young man in 
Chicago quietly packed his grip, jumped 
on a train for New York, and there 
boarded an ocean steamer for Europe. 
When he returned he brought with him a 
| contract which gives him the sole agency 











in the United States for the Johnston 
school maps, globes, charts, and other 
educational! appliances. 

This enterprising young man is A. J. 
| Nystrom, formerly connected with W. A. 
Olmsted, of Chicago. When the build- 
ing occupied by that firm burned, some 
years ago, Mr. Nystrom had a miraculous 
escape. For a time, also, he was con- 
nected with the Caxton Company. He 
has behind him an experience of some four- 
teen years in the school supply business. 
Offices and Salesrooms have been opened 
at 134 Lake street, Chicago, under the 
firm name of A. J. Nystrom & Company, 
and our readers may rest assured that 
the business of introducing Johnston’s 
maps will be pushed forward with vigor. 
By reason of experience, energy, and 
honorable business standing Mr. oven 
is well qualified to head such an enter- 
rise. He will unquestionably largely 
increase the annual sale of the Johnston 
maps and supplies. 


One of the latest books in language is 
Modern English Lessons by Huber Gray 
Buehler, master in the Hotchkiss school, 
and Caroline W. Hotchkiss, instructor in 
Horace Mann school, Teachers college. 
Newson & Company, of New York, are 
the publishers. It is intended to make 
the child acquainted with noble literature 
and to foster in him quickness of thought 
and imagination and habits of easy and 
correct expression. 


Such standard beoks as Brown’s First 
Lines, Brown’s Institutes, May’s Pri- 
mary Physiology, May’s Anatomy, Phys- 
iology, and Hygiene, published by Wil- 
liam Wood & Company, are widely known 
and appreciated. Send fordescription. 











MARTHAS : VINEYARD 








+ SUMMER : INSTITUTE 


Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the U. S. 


Out in the Atlantic Cool and Healthful 


Complete courses in 


METHODS, ACADEMICS, SUPER- 
VISION, AND ORATORY 


One fare from Whole country to N. E. A. 
Boston. $3.00 Round Trip from Boston 


Send for 64-page ciroular containing full infor- 
mation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 








The Annual 


Income 


For life that you would like 
to leave your wife, and the 
amount in cash you would like 
to have returned to you, if you 
survive the period of limited 
payments—give these facts 
and the ages of both, in writing 
for terms on this contract, 
devised and introduced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 
This Company ranks 
First—In Age. 


First—In Assets, 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-helders. 


Tue MuTwvat Lire INSURANCE 


Company or New York, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President. 





“BORATED 
TALCUM 


JENNEN’S 


oA Positive 


—e For m= 





Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
fedttul after Shaving. Sold everywhere, of] 

i Get Menneg’s (the original), Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, NJ, 

i) 

© 


SUMMER CLASSES FOR THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH 


SECOND SESSION: July 14— August 20, 1903 

Locatien: In Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 

Director: Mrs. H. A. Davidson, author and editor 
of The Study-Guide Series. Associate Director: Sophie 
Chantal Hart, Head of English Department, Wellesley 
College. All instruction - ——- of experience; 
library and laboratory methods. Send for Announce- 
ment of Courses to 


Mrs. H. A Davidson, No. 1Sprague Pl., Albany N.Y. 











For 30 days to the readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Beautiful Imported 56-Piece 


China Tea Set 


or Toilet Set, or Mantel Clock, or 
Watch, or China Tea Set, and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 Ibs. of our 
New Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 


i osmeeemmnniatetannl 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 81-83 Vesey St., New York. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn = | sons 0. Roorwant, Manager, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Antroduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. J. 1OUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


GOOD TEACHERS are in demand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for gg ee or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for information. The demand on us 
for good primars, intermediate, and grammar grade teachers is far in excess of our supply. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Educational Bureau ss stcesseiss, drut more 


cilities, efficient service, direct work. 
(G) Allentown, Pa. 


Good positions for good teachers. 
The EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Register now. Circulars free. 
(Established 1891 by present manager) 


as. J. Parker, Gen. Mer... RALEIGH,N.C. 
Wasnane “‘BRaNosw OFFICE: FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Members represented through both Offices. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather an 7m Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oaeatogue ree} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 





























We furnish financial and professional references and 
invite investigation by competent teachers. 

Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 
States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 

We were unable to fil] hundreds of places making 
application last year. 





FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the Hoyse 








VISITORS 


will find our location of 

access and full of tem Mg 4 

Inspection invited. 
Gorrespenaence solicited, 


CHANDLER & BARBER, !22:!26 Summer st. 








SHORTHAND 


“Shorthand for High Schools” 


has been prepared to meet the special 
requirements of its own field. Written 
by a shorthand author of national repu- 
tation who understands High School 
work, 

By the ‘‘Sentence Method ’’ much 
time is saved in learning the Benn Pit- 
man phonography. Receives highest 
indorsement. ‘*Worthy of general use.”’ 
—Wnm. J. Milne, Pres. New York State 
Normal College. 








AN IDEAL VACATION EXCURSION 


A sail on the elegant new steamers of the Old Dominion Line to Old 
Point and Norfolk; thence across the Blue Ridge Mountains, through his- 
toric Old Virginia, to Natural Bridge; returning to New York down the 
Shenandoah Valley, far famed for its picturesque scenery; visiting en 
route Luray Caverns, the most wonderfully beautiful in the world, Wash- 
ington or Gettysburg, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. Besides the points 
named above, Richmond, Petersburg, Roanoke, and numerous other inter- 
esting points can be visited en route without additional cost. 

The trip can be made a. comfortably within a week at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $43.00, exclusive of carriage drives and such like extras. Pullman 
sleeping-car fare is not included, as the entire trip can be made in day- 
time. Pullman sleeping cars are, however, on the trains for those 
desiring them. 

For descriptive matter, tickets, and for various trips by sea or rail, and 
for excursions to Luray’ Caverns and Natural Bridge direct, call on or 


address 
L. J. ELLIS, J. E. PRINDLE, 
‘Eastern Passenger Agent. Traveling Passenger Agent, 
No. 3988 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Tickets sent by mail or W. BB. BEVILL, 


messenger toany address .P.A., Roanoke, Va. 


TELEPHONE: 
2907 Franklin. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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TYPEWRITING 


Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors are 
recognized authority. Used in High 
Schools of such cities as Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Paterson, N. J.; Waltham, Mass. 

$1.50, $1.00 and 50-cent editions. 


Let us send you circulars and sample 
pages. They will interest you. 














The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., 


442 Century Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















WURLITZER S 


FINCERBOARD. 







For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 

You can learn without a teacher. Saves you $50 in music 

lessons. pitechable to any instrument. Any of our Cat- 

alogues FREE. Old Violins, No. 46; Guitars, Mandolins, 

etc. No. 43; Band Inst., No. 61; Talking Machines, No. A. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 

285 East Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN 





(0. <Q 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 
The Stationers supply them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL DEN CO. {John Street, New York 
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ALLEN’S 


FOOT-EASE 


For Hot, Tired, Aching 
Swollen Feet. 










ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 


SHAKE 
INTO YOUR 
SHOES 


Ye 

Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures 
painful, smarting, nervous feet and ingrow- 
ing nails, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest com- 
fort discovery of the age. Makes tight or 
new shoes easy. A certain cure for sweating, 
callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 30,000 
testimonials. Try it to-day. Sold by all 
Druggists and Shoe stores, 25c. Don’t 
accept a substitute. Trial package FREE. 
Address Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 














Handsome} 
Book Free 


It tells all about the most 
delightful places in the 
country to spend the 
summer—the famous 
region of Northern Mich- 
igan, including these 
well-known resorts: 


“Michigan 


sununer 





Petoskey Mackinac Island 
Bay View Traverse City 
Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
Harbor Point Omena © 
Oden Northport 


Send 2c. to cover postage, mention this magazine, 
and we will send you this 52-page book, colored 
cover, 200 pictures, list and rates of all hotels, new 
1903 maps, and information 
about fhe train service on the 


Grand Rapids & 


Indiana Railway 
(The Fishing Line) 
Through sleeping cars daily for the North from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, via 
Penna Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago 
via Michigan Central R. R.and Kalamazoo; low 
rates from all points. 
Fishermen will be interested in our booklet, 
‘Where to Go Fishing,’’ mailed free. 
K WOOD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


v « 
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SPALDING’S 
Oficial Athletic Almanac 


FOR 1903 


t » The only almanac published that 
contains a complete list of Ameri- 
can Best-on-Kecords and Complete 
List of Champions. Over 530 Pic- 
tures of Prominent American and 

Foreign Athletes. Price, 10 cents. 




















A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 


, READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








The education that yields money re- 
turns when the young man or woman 
gets out into the business world is the 
one that is popular. The securing of 
such an education is aided by publications 
of Powers & Lyons. These include works 
of bookkeeping, commercial law, short- 
hand, typewriting, letter writing, com- 
mercial geography, etc. 


William H. Griffith, M. D., of London, 
England, says: ‘‘I consider five-grain 
antikamnia tablets the best treatment for 
women. The lady to whom I am giv- 
ing them had never been free from pain 
at periods. She was always obliged to 
take to her bed the first day, but since 
taking the tablets she has been perfectly 
free from pain. I prescribe two tablets 
for a dose.’’—The Stylus. 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 
Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to 
be held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to 
August 5, 1903, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell special excursion 
tickets from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill, Phoenixville, Wilmington, 
Perryville, Frederick, Md., Washington, 
D. 'C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford. Clearfield, Mar- 
tinsburg, Bellefonte, Waterford, Canan- 
daigua, Wilkesbarre, Tomhicken, Mt. 
Carmel, Lykens, and principal intermedi- 
ate points, to Mt. Gretna and return, at 
reduced rates. Tickets will be sold June 
25 to August 5, inclusive, and will be 
good to return until August 13, inclusive. 
For specific rates, consult ticket agents. 


Colorado 


Is easily reached by the fast train ser- 
vice of the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. The Colorado 
Special fast daily train, one night to 
Denver from Chicago and the Central 
States (only two nights en route from 
the Atlantic seaboard), leaves Chicago 
daily 6:30 Pp. M. A second daily train, 
similarly equipped, leaves Chicago 11:30 
Pp. M. Personally conducted excursions 
in tourist sleeping cars. All agents 
sell tickets via this route. W. B. Knis- 
kern, P. T. M., Chicago. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 








The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 


pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective digex 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that hag 
suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 





the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 
Established over 100 years. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 





Healtith and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOU'HES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold oy Devgginte ip every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winsiow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottla, 





FOR SALE 





moderate prices. 


Lecture Room Chairs with broad arm to 
write on, 
in Colleges, Schools, and Academies. 


Also Oak Library Tables and Chairs. 


such as are used for students 


In fine condition and at 


GEORGE C. SMITH, 35 Nassau Street, New York 
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-Pont refuse all: 


Ur PAavice 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a? 
‘solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purnoses, 





Publishers. 


American Book Co., 2} pp. I.,II., and 759 


Appleton, D. & Co., 1 
Sekar, & Taylor Co. 
Barnes Pub. Co., A. 
Book Supply Co. 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Crane & Co. ms i P. 
Crowell & Co., 


Laird & Lee, i . 
Lane, John, 
Lippincott oe! <" -1 . 
Little, Brown & . »+p 
Longmans, Green & Co., , +p. 
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eClu 0., 
McKay, David +P 
Macmillan Co., 
Merriam Co., G. 
Morse Co., 1 p. 
Newson & Co., 
Powers & Lyons, 
Prang Educational C Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co., 4 
Sadler-Rowe Co., tp. 
Sanborn & Co., Benj. fe 
Scott, Foresman & Co., } p. 
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School Furniture. 

Amer. School Furniture Co., 1 p. 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency 822 
Amer. & Foreign Teachers’ Agency 822 
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Life Insurance. 
Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co., iP 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. * 3 p. 813, $09 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co., } p. "811 
Typewriters. 
Amer. Writing Machine Co., } p. 
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Transportation. 

o Northwestern, 
Grand Rapids & Ind. R. R., 
Y. Central R. R., } p. 

Norfolk & Western, 
Pennsylvania R. R., 
Plant Line, + p. 

Proprietary Articles. 
Allen’s Foot Ease, 
Antikamnia, 
Bovinine, } p. 
Castoria, 1 p. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Hopkins, Ferd 
Mennen, 1 p. 
Pears’ Soap, 1 p. 
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Clark University Summer School, 
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St. Denis Hotel, 
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Wurlitzer Co., 
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EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School — and Equipment. 


ience to subscribers in sending orders. 
JOURNAL every time you write you will 


School Book Publishers. 


Jenkins, W. R. New York | 
Longmans, Green &Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill&Co., “ 
The Morse Co., ea 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. = 
Baker & Taylor Co.. os 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio | 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, ee, 
Atlanta, Portiand, 
University Publishing ie. 9 


Y., Boston, and New Orleans | E. W. A. Rowles. 


N. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. & ( ‘hi. 
Rand, McNally & Co., “ 
Hinds & Noble, 
John Wiley & Sons, New York | 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston, N. LY. Chi. 
Ginn & Co., 
Heath &Co.,D.C. “ ‘* si 
Prang Edu. Co., ee ne 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“ ** se 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Powers & aaa a8 
Flanagan Co., ae 
Gregg Publishing Co., 
J.B. Lippincott Co., 

ee. Pa. 
Wherewithal Book C 
McKay, David 
Sower Co., Christopher “ 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Sp ringfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Woodward Tiernan & Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Musical Instruments. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Educational Games. 
Cincinnati Game Co., : y 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L., N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 
Dictionaries & tv 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


“ 


| Union School Furniture Co., 
| Andrews School Furniture Co., 


| Central School Supply 


New York | | DeVoe, 
| Daus Duplicator Co., 





et special attention. 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
| Charts, Flags, Maps, ‘Globes, Bells, 
| School Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
| tal, ete. 
| American School Furniture Co., 

Chicago &N. Y: 


hicago, IL. 


Chieago, ill. 
House, 

Chicago, Il. 
o Cnicago. Ill. 


"Hecten, Mass. 
City 


“ “ 


| Redding, Baird & C 
Raynolds Co., N. ¥ 


Appert Glass Co., 
Robert A Keasbey & Co., » 
McIntosh Stereopticon to. 9 
Chicago, Il. 

Columbia School Suppty Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Cu., 

Springtield, Mass. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
N. Y. Silieate State Co., New York 
E. J. Johnson & Co. 
Aldus H, Brenneman, 
Rawlinsville, Pa. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, Il. 


Kindergarten Material. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Eagle Pencil Co., New York City 
Dixon Pencil Co.,, Jersey Uity, N.J 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, 5 & 
Esterbrook Pen Co., ws 
E. Faber, “A 
C. A. Black, Cleveland, Ohio 
Spencerian Pen Co., New York 





When writing for circulars, cata 


This will be a great conven- 


ogs, or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 


Two lines, one year, $5.00 ; each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


American School Furniture Co. 
ew York, Chicago 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co., 
New York City 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 


Charts. 


Americar School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicage 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago, and N.Y. 
Silver, Burdett & © 
Boston and N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Maps, Globes, etc. 


Am. School ——- Co. 
New York, Chicago 
Laing’s Planetarium 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N.Y. 


[linerals. 
Howell, E.E, Washington, D.C. 


Phys, and Chem. Apparatus. 


Eimer & Amend, N. Y. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 

Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


School Bells. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 

School Clocks. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New — Chicago 
U. S. Electric wn * Ov. 
ew York Cit 
Fred. Frick Clock Co i 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Photos for Schools. 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

School Furniture, 
American Sch. Fur. Co., 


Hotels, 


N. Y. 


St. Denis New York 





Insurance. 

Mutual Life New York 
Mass. Mutual Life 

Springfield, Mase. 


Schools. 
Drexel Institute, Phila., Pa. 
Columbia University, New York 
New York University, 
Marthas Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Prospect Hill School, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Slates 
N. Y, Silicate Slate Co., New York 


Students’ Gowns, 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y. 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Tunshers Sawer FOE York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ itekte se 
Rockwell, J. C. si 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,N. ¥. 
Teachers’ Co-op, Assn. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Ageney, Boston 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
Educational Excharege, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agency, 
Greenwoed. 8. 0. 
Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Educational Bureau, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Western Teachers’ Agency, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Educational Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa. 
NatioNal Educational Bureau, 
arrisburg, Pa. 


Typewriters, 


Remington Typewriter Co., 

New York City 
Densmore Typewriter Co., 

New York Cit 
Smith Premier Co.,Syracuse. N. 
Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., 

Chicago 

Consolidated Trpewsiees Co.. 


New York City 
Fox Typewriter, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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The (uickest Mcihod of Tcaching Reading 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Books I andII,each_ . ~ «+ $0.35 
Book Il. . $0.40 BookIV. . — .45 
HE system of teaching reading in this new series 
agrees exactly with the new and distinct philos- 
ophy of instruction, but it forces nothing upon 

the child. | 
Everything is brought to him naturally and 
easily, and clearness and vividness of perception are 


secured by the aid of admirable illustrations. A Few Places Using 


The method is novel in plan and character, and 
embodies the best features of the phonic, the New Education Readers 
synthetic, the word, and the sentence methods. 

It accomplishes more than any of these systems New York City East Providence,R.I. 

p y of J Brooklyn, N. Y. Moorhead, Minn. 











attempt, but requires no special preparation on the Louisville, Ky. Ashland, Wis. 
part of the teacher. Wilmington, Del. West Superior, Wis. 
The books are well graded, with frequent reviews, Middletown, O. Hamilton, O. 
sl is al te soiieil aicalt lita: Actas Portland, Me. Binghamton, Pee Bs 
and the work is so arranged that the distinguishing Philadelphia lthece, N.Y. 
features are presented as distinct lines each day. Jersey City, N. J. Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
No other system gibes the child so large a  siatonge Tt Soe 
bocabulary in the same time and none is so thoroughly Lynn, Mass. Hoboken, N. J. 
sumple and teachable. Lawrence, Mass. Owego, N. 








From F. D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The New Education Readers have been on trial in our first primary grade during 
the past year. Our teachers express their satisfaction with the plan and subject-matter 
of the first book after a year’s experience. Our children have been able to acquire power 
over new words that is eminently satisfactory, and have acquired the ability to get 
thought from the printed page much more easily as a direct result of the use of this method, 


From H. F. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, McKeesport, Pa. 


I have never seen better results secured than those we obtained during the last year 
with the New Education Readers. Our pupils read with more ease, a better expression, 
and a clearer understanding than did any preceding class with other systems. The system 
gives the pupil a power to know the new word arid to grasp the thought that is truly marvel- 
ous. Our pupils are able to spell any word found in the books. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-:--Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO — BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


SUPERINTENDENTS WHO HAVE USED THE BOOKS 
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STUDENT _) | STUDENT 
1 Becoming 7 Dignified 
2 Economical 8 Graceful 
3 Comfortable 
\ wachers of today necd have 4 Aesthetic " 
,) 10 Care or worry In regard fo . i : 
lock and Bell. the times for the various periods 5 Stimulating 


ll Magnifying 
‘and the correctness of the chchks OCTOR 
in the different rooms. 6 Scholarly 12 Uniform 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK | Seyen Types ot Student Gowns 
rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, 


departments, and buildings, the Electric Bell being rung automatically 21 Kinds of Prices from 

on the EXACT MINUTE set down in the program for beginning and 17 Grades ** ABRICS $2 75 to $16.75 

closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, ete , while the é . 

secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 
Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and measurements easily taken. Convenient methods for distri- 

teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- bution and payment. 

room. 


You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic | 
Program Clock and its advantages in school management, and we will & O T RK E ie L G he E O N A RK D 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will Bureau of Academic Costume 
mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., ALBANY, N. Y. is 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


9 Democratic 
10 Historical 























Please mention this paper when writing. 


Before You Were Born 


_ KANE SCHOOL DESKS 


WERE THE BEST MADE 





They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position 
And Always Will 


THEY WERE IN THE BEGINNING, ARE NOW, AND EVER WILL BE 
FIRST 


Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: 
28 WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK Works: RACINE, WIS. 
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Elementary, $0.50 


From Roddy’s Complete Geography 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


@ Complete, $1.00 


By H. AUSTIN RODDY, M.S. 
Department of Geography, First Pennsylvania State Normal School 


These new geographies are thoroughly up to date, and adapted 
for general use in ordinary schools, rather than for a particular 
use in a highly specialized and organized ideal system. They 
are distinctive in the following particulars :— 

1. An adequate amount of material is included in each book 
to meet the needs of those grades for which it is designed. 

2. The subject matter is presented so simply that the pupil 
can readily understand it, and so logically that it can be easily 
taught by the average teacher. 


3. Just enough physiography is included to develop the fun- 
damental relations of geography and to animate and freshen the 
study without overloading it in this direction. 

4. The simplicity of the older methods of teaching is com- 
bined with just so much of the modern scientific methods of 
presentation as is thoroughly adapted to elementary grades. 

5. The illustrations are new and fresh, reproduced mostly 
from photographs collected from all parts of the world with a 
view to helping out and explaining the text, and not for mere 
embellishment. 





MAXWELL and JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL COMPOSITION = $0.50 


The topics suggested for compositions are subjects that will 
appeal to children, rendering the work interesting and attrac- 
tive. The methods to be employed in writing are learned by 
the pupil from his analysis and imitation of models. Thus the 
scheme of the bcok is essentially inductive, and correspondingly 
helpful and effective. 


McMASTER’S 
UNITED STATES HISTORIES 
Primary - $0.60 School - “$1.00 


Devote more space to socia. evolution than to war. The prog- 
ress of civilization is graphically portrayed, with a clear, sim- 
ple, vigorous, and well balanced style. The narratives are well- 
proportioned and touch on all matters of real importance in the 
founding and building of our country. The maps are com- 
plete and the illustrations numerous, interesting, and authentic. 


» BARNES’S NATURAL 

SLANT PENMANSHIP 
Eight Books, each, per doz. - - - - $0.75 
Charts, per set of four - - - - - 4150 


» The system of writing here presented combines all the ad- 

vantages of the vertical with the speed and beauty of regular 
; slant writing. Every copy is sensible and significant, and cor- 
relates with other studies of corresponding grade. The in- 
 clination of the letters is at the angle naturally and uncon- 
= sciously adopted by the child in writing. 


AMERICAN 


New York Cincinnati 











Chicago 


‘struction. 





Book COMPANY 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
READER—EUROPE = $0.70 


A supplementary geographical reader giving a vivid and in- 
teresting account of a trip through Europe with the children. 
Profusely illustrated from the author’s photographs. Lays 
especial stress on the human and industrial side of the subject, 
and invests the study of geography with new life and charm for 
the pupil. 


RICE’S RATIONAL 
SPELLING BOOK 


Part I, - $0.17 Part Il, - $0.22 


This spelling book has been arranged on a definite psycholog- 
ical plan. The work is carefully graded in accordance with the 
natural growth of the child’ comprehension, and the words 
selected for each successive year are increasingly difficult. 
Throughout, precedence is given to common words. Provision 
is made for thorough drill by means of constant reviews. 


WINSLOW’S 
NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
Bookl,- - $0.30 Bookll, - $0.40 
Gok: - - -+- + + - .50 


Prepared on the popular and successful spiral plan of in- 
The work is easy and practical, the subject matter 
The idea of magnitude is made promi- 
The 


varied and interesting. 
nent, and logical mathematical thought is developed. 
books offer modern examples and modern methods. 


Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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Popular with Progressive Tcachers 





BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 


First Year - $0.25 Fifth Year 
Second ‘“ - o> Sixth “ 
Third ‘“ - .40 Seventh ‘“ 
Fourth “ - .40 Eighth “ 


Also issued in a Five-Book Series. 


This series possesses many new features and advantages 
which have secured for it the widest use. The first books 
contain simple stories of child life, but at an early period 
representative selections from the permanent literature of the 
world are introduced. The illustrations include color plates, 
numerous original pictures by the best modern illustrators, and 
reproductions of famous paintings. 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 


Primary - - $0.30 Intermediate - $0.50 
Advanced - - - . - - - .80 


This series combines the-Jatest results of study and re- 
search in biological, medical, and chemical science with the 
best methods of teaching. The treatment of the fundamental 
cell principle, the employment of laboratory methods, and the 
clearness of the author’s style, give these books strength and 
individuality, 








Attractive 
Supplementary 
Reading 





148 VOLUMES 


Beginner’s Books - - 
Fairy Tales - - - - 
Famous Stories - - - 
Historical Readers- - 
Geographical Readers - 
Nature Stories - - 
Patriotic and Moral 
Readers - - - - 


32 Books 
15 Books 
15 Books 
45 Books 
11 Books 
26 Books 


4 Books 


White’s Arithmetics 








The New McGuffey Readers 

First Reader - $0.17 Second Reader 

Third Reader - .40 vena ered 

Fifth Reader - - 
The Baldwin Primer - - = 
Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School 
Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks 
Fundenberg’s First Lessons in Reading - 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 

North America $0.60 Asia - - 

South America - - - 
Guyot Geographical Reader and Primer - 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies - 
Dubbs’s New Practical Arithmetic - - 
Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 

Primary - - $0.35 Grammar School 
Bailey’s Arithmetics 

Elementary - $0.35 Comprehensive - 

Mental - - 
Powell & Connolly’s Rational Grammar of the 

English Language - - - 

Swinton’s Talking with the Pencil - ~ 
Mathews’s Songs of AllLands’~ - - 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and ‘Hymns - 
Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in Song 

Book One - $0.70 Book Two - - 


THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Elementary - $0.60 Advanced - - $1.25 
The Most Popular Geographies Ever Published 
The Natural Geographies habe been introduced into 


10 of the 12 State Normal Schools in the State of New York 
10 of the 13 State Normal Schools in Pennsylvania 

All of the to largest cities of New Jersey 

23 of the 41 cities in the State of New York 

12 of the 18 largest cities of Pennsylvania 

8 of the 9 largest cities of Ohio 


These facts speak for themselves 


THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 


The unprecedented success of the Natural Course in Music 
is shown by its rapid introduction and use in over 1000 of the 
leading cities and towns throughout the country, including 
Boston, New York, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Galveston, Des 
Moines, Denver, and New Orleans. 








Patterson’s American Word Book - - 
Barnes's National Vertical Penmanship 
Eight Books, each, per doz. - - 
Charts, per set of four - 
White’s Outline Studies in U.S. History 
Metcalf’s English Series 
Elementary English - - - 
English Grammar - - - 
Lyte’s Language Series 
Elementary English- - 
Elements of Grammar and Composition - - 
Advanced Grammar and Composition - 
Maxwell’s English Series 
First Book in English  - - - 
Introductory Laue in English Grammar 
Advanced Lessons in English Grammar 
Baird’ : Graded Work in Arithmetic 
ight Books for Eight Years 
Milne's * rithmetics - 
Elements - - $0.30 Standard- - 
Mental - - _ .35 Intermediate - 


First Book - $0.35 New Complete 
New Century Physiology Series 

Primer - - $0.80 Elementary - 

Intermediate - .40 High School - 

Oral Lesson Book for Teachers -— - 








Every Teacher Should Own 


WHITE’S ART OF TEACHING 


By Emerson E, Wuite, A.M., LL.D. 


$1.00 





The fundamental principles 
are here presented in a clear 
and helpful manner, and atter- 
wards applied in methods of 
teaching that are generic and 

; _ 1 have read it with ae- 
comprehensive. The true func light and shall refer (0 it 
tions and limitations of special Frequently. | He has now 

: we rounde out is | 
methods are pointed out iM | pedagogical trinity, and | 
order to prevent teachers from a ag to the teachers 
. . 0, 2 q 
accepting them as hobbies. The || that wit! be ay inapiras 
book throws a bright light, not | ‘on and a guide for 
generations to come, 
only on fundamental methods 
and processes, but also on other 


ANDREW W. EDSON, 
; Assoc. Supt * Publi 

problems of great importance —_—_ 

in school work. 


New York City 


I prize Dr. White's 
“Art of Teaching” as one 
of the choicest books in 
my pedagogical library. | 
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Newest Books for High Schools 


THE PANTHEON OF AGRIPPA, ROME 
(From Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History) 


lil. 


Wolfson’s Essentials 
in Ancient History, $1.50 


By Artrucr Mayer Woxrson, Ph. D., 
Assistant in History, De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York. 


This is prepared on the plan recommended 
by the Committee of Seven, and under the gen- 
eral editorship of Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard University. It is written in a manner 
both comprehensible and interesting to boys and 
girls, and contains work for one school year. 
It has been prepared to fit students in Greek 
and Roman history for entrance to any college 
and at the same time to meet every requirement 
of the Regents of New York State in ancient 
history. It furnishes a more consistent, con- 
tinuous, aud realistic presentation than is ordi- 
narily given, and dwells only on the most im- 
portant events. The book is usually attractive, 
and contains a great amount of pedagogic ap- 
paratus. The illustrations have been chosen 
primarily to explain the text; the maps are 
numerous and clear. 















LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY - $1.00 


WITH GRAY’S FIELD, FOREST and 
GARDEN FLORA - _- = $1.80 


“Gray scientifically modernized.’’ Combines the best 
features of the newest methods with the lucidity and 
definiteness which have given Dr. Gray’s books their ex- 
traordinary success. It pays speciai attention to ecology, 
while morphology and physiology are fully treated. The 
illustrations number 284. 











FRIEZE’S VIRGIL’S AENEID 


First Six Books - - - : $1.30 
Complete’ - - - - - 1.50 


This popular edition of Virgil has here been thoroughly 
modernized, both in contents and appearance. The in- 
troduction contains many special features of help to the 
student; the notes have been thoroughly revised and in- 
clude many additions. The convenience of the two form 
edition will be especially desirable. 











CLARKE & DENNIS’S 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY - $1.10 
LABORATORY MANUAL - = 90 


These books are designed for use in secondary schools, 
and furnish a text-book which covers the subject with 
sufficient fulness, and a laboratory manual which contains 
127 experiments. The latter book contains alternate 
blank pages for the notes to be taken by the student in 
his work. Full consideration has been given to the en- 
trance requirements of all colleges. 















BABBITT’S GRAMMAR OF 
ATTIC and IONIC GREEK - $1.50 


This book states the essential facts and principles of 
the Greek language in a concise form, with only so much 
discussion as may reasonably be demanded. It therefore 
meets the wants of secondary schools, and at the same 
time is sufficient for all ordinary demands of the college 
course. In many particulars it departs from the conven- 
tional grammar, being simpler and much more com- 
prehensible. 




















DRYER’S LESSONS IN 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, $1.20 


By Cuaries R. Dryer, F. G. S. A., 
Professor of Geography in the Indiana 
State Normal School. 


One of the chief merits of this text-book is 
that it is simpler than any other complete and 
accurate treatise on the subject. Throughout 
the book the treatment hangs together, and 
the explanations explain. The physical features 
of the earth are grouped according to their 
causal relations, and the characteristics of each 
group are presented by means of a typical 
example. Only after the detailed discussion of 
a type form are explanations and general prin- 
ciples introduced. Throughout the book are 
many realistic exercises which appeal to the ex- 
perience of the pupil. These exercises include 
both field and laboratory work. Discussions of 
topics which have a special bearing upon human 
interests are introduced at intervals, and the re- 
lations of the physical features of the earth to 
human progress are systematically _ treated. 
The book is profusely illustrated by mere 
than 350 maps, diagrams, and reproductions 
of photographs. 
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LYNN CANAL, ALASKA 
(From Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geography.) 








Important Sccondary Tcxt-Books 





HARKNESS AND FORBES’S CAESAR’S 
COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC 
WAR :_ ££ 2 «© «+ FS 


This edition is remarkable for its simplicity, yet con- 
tains everything needed for studying the author. The in- 
troduction contains the life of Caesar, a description in brief 
of the scenes of his military operations, and a short treatise 
on the military system of the Romans. The notes are well 
fitted to guide the efforts of the student. Inthe vocab- 
ulary special attention is given to etymology. The illus- 
trations are appropriate and unlike those in other editions. 
There are eleven plans of battles, seven campaign maps, 
and a general map of Gaul. 





CLARK’S THE GOVERNMENT 
What It Is; What It Does - = $0.75 


The style of this book is clear-cut, forceful, and full of 
life. The matter is presented suggestively, and the pupil 
is led to draw inferences for himself. Comparisons of our 
government with those of other countries are frequent; the 
illustrations of the actual workings of the system are de- 
tailed and vivid; and government is shown to be a science, 
a complete system, which has a practical part in every-day 
life. Supplementary work, giving questions which will 
force the pupil to think over what he has studied, are ap- 
pended to each chapter, and a complete index is included. 





Bailey’s High School 
Algebra - - 
. Milne’s Academic AlI- 
gebra - . 
Milne’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry -  - 
Phillips & Fisher’s Ge- 
ometry ~ - 
Phillips & Strong’s 
Trigonometry. With 
Tables - - - 
Baskervill & Sewell’s 
English Grammar - 
Hill’s Foundations of 
Rhetoric - - 
Maxwell & Smith’s 
Writing in English 
Anderson’s Study of 
English Words . 
Halleck’s History of 


$0.90 . 
Practical 


1.25 


1.25 


trations by E. C. MILLs. 


Training 
The Williams & Rogers Series 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 


(Just Published) 


By E. VirGIL NEAL, Author of Modern Banking and 
Bank Accounting, and JoHN H. Moore, Head of Commer- —22 Vols. 
cial Department, Dorchester High School. 


_ Illustrates modern banking and bookkeeping as prac- 
ticed by representative American financial institutions. 
Provides a short, interesting, and practical course. 


Needham’s Ele me n- 
tary Lessons in Zo- 
ology - = = 

Macy & Norris’s Phy- 
siology for High 
Schools - - 

Dana’s Revised Text- 
Book of Geology 

Halleck’s Psychology 
and Psychic Culture 

Francois’ French Com- 
position — Introduc- 
tory, $0.25; Advanced 

Modern French Texts 


$0.90 


Business 


Script Illus- Keller’s First Year in 


German - - 
Second Year in Ger- 
man - - - 
Modern German Texts 





English Literature - 
Matthews’ Introduction 
to American Litera- 
ture - . - 
Eclectic English Clas- 
sics—44 Volumes 
Rolfe’s Edition of 
Shakespeare-40 Vols. 
Colby’s Outlines of 


The Leading System. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING 


Now Published in Three Forms 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
ADVANCED COURSE 
COMPLETE COURSE 


—40 Volumes 
Garner’s Spanish 
Grammar - - 
Coy’s Latin Lessons - 
Mather & Wheeler’s 
Latin Prose Writing 
Harper & Gallup’s 
Cicero - - - 
Lindsay’s Cornelius 





General History - 
Morey’s Outlines of 
Roman History’ - 
Laughlin’s Political 
Economy — Revised - 
Hoadley’s General 
Physics - - 
Newcomb’s Elements 
of Astronomy - 
Todd’s New Astron- 
omy - - - 


New Commercial Law 


1.20 


1.00 





1.30 


Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 


Commercial Arithmetic 

Seventy Lessons in Spelling 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
and other books for Commercial Classes 


Send for special descriptibe catalogue of 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Nepos - - - 
. Gleason’s A Term of 
Ovid - - - 
Gleason & Atherton’s 
First Greek Book - 
Pearson’s Greek Prose 
Composition - - 
Gleason’s Cyropaedia 
Story of Cyrus - 
Harper and Wallace’s 
Anabasis - - 








HARKNESS’S COMPLETE LATIN 
GRAMMAR = = =~ = $1.25 


The Complete Latin Grammar is designed at once as a 
text-book for the class-room and a book of reference for 
the student. It aims not only to present a systematic ar- 
rangement of the leading facts and laws of the Latin 
language for the beginner, but also to make adequate 
provision for the needs of the advanced student. A 
special effort has been made to develop the practical side of 
grammar, to make it as helpful as possible to the teacher 
in his work. It is distinguished by brevity in the phrase- 
ology, and compactness in the arrangement of forms and 
topics. 





MUZZARELLI’S BRIEF FRENCH 
COURSE = += = = = $1.25 


This work is prepared on the same general lines as the 
author’s well-known and popular two-volume Academic 
French Course, and aims at clearness combined with com- 
pleteness and thoroughness. The grammatical topics dis- 
cussed have been wisely chosen, and all matters of primary 
importance are fully treated. The exercises in reading and 
writing French furnish abundant practice on all points of 
syntax. It has the distinction of being the first text-book 
which conformed in all respects to the radical reform incor- 
porated in the new laws of syntax. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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RICH IN GOLD. 


WRITE FOR THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 


lalla Copper Mining and Smelting Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine.) 


The Most Gigantic Mining, Smelting, Railroad, and Real Estate 
- Enterprise Now Offered the Public—Almost Half of the Present 
Subscription Price Payable by Dividends When Earned. 





Statement of the Olalla Company’s Properties and Plans. 


The Olalla Company was formed to oper- 
ate an extensive group of rich minera prop- 
erties of 63 claims, aggregating 2,500 acres 
in extent at Olalla, B.C. 
site and smelter site at Olalla andthe char- 
ter for the Similkameen and Keremeos Kail- 
way, besides most valuable telephone and 
telegraph franchises and extensive water 


The authorized capital is $8,000,000 par value 
$25.00 per share. he Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Maine. 

The copper and gold deposits uncovered are 
so vast that it would require hundreds of years 
toexhaust them, mining atthe rate of five thous- 
and tons per day. i 

In addition to operating these great mines, 
the Company proposes to build and operate 
smelters witha capacity of 10,(00 tons daily, 
which will not only handle the Olalla cores, but 
also those of the surrounding mines; to con- 
struct and operate a railroad of 70 miles; and to 
bui.d and operate telegraph and telephone lines 
throughout that region. 

A force of men has been kept at work for three 
years developing the mines—uncovering the 

edges of copper, gold,and silver. The Com- 
pany obtained the title to the town site, the 
water cgi ig the necessary ground for 
the smelters, and obtained from the Federal 
Parliament of Canadaa charter for the construc- 
tion of the railway and franchises for the tele- 
staph and telephone lines, | : pea 

Olalla is the center of a rich mineral district 
about 190 miles east_ of Vancouver, the principal 
seaport on the British Columbia coast, and 20 
=— due north of the international Boundary 

ine 

It isin a beautiful little valley 1,500 feet above 
sea level and flanked by high mountains. The 
climate is perfect. The days are warm and the 
nights cool the year around. - Only at intervals 
of years does enough snow fall to runa sleigh, 


towns the town | 


| Fruit, grain, and vegetables grow in abun- 
| dance. ; 

| The climate, the vast mineral deposits, and the 
agricultural resources are sure to make Olalla 
the richest, the most populous, and permanent 
mining community in Western America. 

_ The strong features of the properties are the 
limitless quantities of ore averaging 3 to 5 per 
cent. copper and $2.00 to $20.00 gold, which may 
, be seen by any one who will go there. 

The ompany’s calculations have been based 
on $5.00 ore. whereas the ore in sight now aver- 
ages over $15.00 per ton, and frequent assays re- 
cently established much higher values as we 

| shall be glad to show you if you wiil write us. 

| But even supposing that the ore in the Bullion, 
which our expert says will furnish us 500 tons 
per day, will only average $10.00 ore which we 
can treat at $3.00 witha profit of $1.00 for the 
smelter, after marketing this ore we will be well 
within the most conservative fact by reckoning 
on $5.00 per ton extra profit from the sale of ore 
aoe Comeeny # earnings will run well into the 
millions easily and thus give its stock a high in- 
trinsic value Pe 

| The charter for the Similkameen and Kere- 
meos Railway is owned by the Olalla Company. 

It will be the only road in these great mining 

fields, and because of the lay of the land no com- 

petitive road can be built. It will have all of the 
| freight and passenger tre ffic. 

This road will connect with the C. P. R.and 
the Great Northern north and south of Olalla. 

| ‘he railroad, with its spurs, will open the way 
to the smelter for scores of miles, and the Com- 
| pany will have all the contracts for the transpor- 
tation and smelting of ores it can take care of. 
It will likewise carry all the mining machinery, 
hardware, hay. grain, fruit, and vegetables that 
will be required in the Olalla district -a district 
where there will soon be a flourishing town and 


| thousands of busy men in Olalla and vicinity. 





It is impcssible to give any idea of the profits 
the Company will derive from its water rights, 
telegraph, and telephone lines, or from its rents 


| for town houses, but it is safe to say they will be 


large and continuous. 


Every one of the Olalla enterprises_is 
based upon solid and sober business judg- 
ment. They will all be profitable and will all 
go toswellthe dividends of the Olalla Cop- 
per Mining and Smelting Company into fig- 
ures almost beyond comprehension. 


The management of this company is in the 
hands of able and aggressive business men, em- 
ployers of labor, each one of whom stands pre- 
eminent in his locality for industry and integ- 
rity, whose sole interest outside their own pri- 
vate business is to develop the Olalla Company’s 
properties to their fullest extent and with all 
possible speed consistent with sound, conserva- 
tive Management. 

The present price of the shares is $12.75 on 
easy payments. A reasonable discount for cash. 
One share is given free for every five purchased. 
This bonus, however, will be withdrawn on or 
before January 25, which will be equal to an in- 
crease of over $2.00 per share. 


The Company requires money only as de- 
velopment progresses. Therefore those who 
desire may subscribe forthe stock and pay 
for the same on easy monthly payments. 
This ig more people an opportunity to se- 
cure its benefits and profits than otherwise 
would be possible. 


The earning capacity of these properties is so 
great and the capitalization, in view of the ex- 
tent of the Company’s holdings, so reasonable. 
that its stocks must in a comparatively short 
time become one of the most valuable securities 
in the world. We urgently advise you to write 
bn aaa bookJet and full particulars imme- 
diately. 





The plan of subscription for this high grade security is so arranged 
that those who earn a fair salary may participate in its earnings. 


As announced before, the Company has 
sold sufficient stock to business men in 
Paterson, New Jersey, to enable it to pur- 
chase and construct the first smelter. The 
same will be placed on the Company’s 
properties at Olalla as early in 1903 as 
possible. Among the gentlemen referred 
to is Mr. Robert Gaede, who after the 
return of his son from Olalla added largely 
to his former subscription, and later was 
elected Vice-President of the Company. 

Immediately the smelter is in operation 
the Company will be upon a profit-earning 
basis, and its stock will rise rapidly in 
intrinsic value. 


Cut out this Coupon and forward to-day to 





NAME 





THE ALBERT E. HALL COMPANY, 6.3) 
204-210 Temple Court, Nassau and Beekman Streets, New York City. 
Gentlemen :—Please forward me literature of the Olalla Copper Mining and Smelting 


Company, and explain to me how in purchasing its stock I may do so on easy terms, and 
how almost half of the subscription price may be paid from the dividends. 








Extracts from a letter from Senator H. Chas. Royce, of St. Albans, Vermont. 


The representations contained in the circulars and prospectuses that have been issued, so far as the field of my investigation has been ex- 


tended, are amply justified. It seems to me, in fact, that the statements made have, if anything, erred upon the side of conservatism, I find that 


the natural conditions prevailing here are all favorable to the immediate location a ( 
be supplied witb ore from the Bullion Mountain at the minimum of cost. All my expectations have been exce 


my holdings in this magnificent property.” 


nd erection of the smelter near the Olalla town stie, which can 


(Signed) H. CHAS. ROYCE. 


Every regulation of the Stock Exchange has been complied with in the organization of the Olalla Company and in the 
issuance of its shares, and in due time application will be made to the Boston and London Exchanges to list it. 


Wrie THE ALBERT E. HALL COQ, ‘mcorroratew. Fiscal Agents, 


204 to 210 Temple Court, New York City. 


The North American Trust Co., Registrar. 


The Corporation Trust Co., Transfer Agents. 
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Gwo Important Series in 


SCRIBNER’S FOR 1903 


a 





of the United States Government. 


responsibilities, and duties. 


The Executive Office, by James 
Ford Rhodes 

The Treasury, by 
Vanderlip 

The United States Senate, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge 

The Scientific Work of 
the Government, by 
Prof. S. P. Langley 


Frank A. 
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William H. Taft 








GEN. GORDON’S REMINISCENCES 


General Gordon, of the Confederate 
Army, is one of the few survivors 
of the great leaders of the Civil 
War and his reminiscences are the 
most interesting contribution re- 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A series of articles of commanding interest and importance on the various departments 
They are not mere descriptions of the routine of 
the departments, but treat with authority their many new and varied developments, 
The scheme will include the following: 





Gen. John B. Gordon 


The Supreme Court, by Justice 
David J. Brewer 

The Navy Department, by Capt. 
A. T. Mahan 

The War Department, intwo arti- 
cles, by Gen. W. H. Carter 
and Judge C. E. Magoon 

Cio1l Administration in 
the East, by Gov. 
William H. Taft 
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Henry Cabot Lodge 





OF THE CIVIL WAR 


maining to the story of the great 
struggle. The articles are full of 
the spirit and vividness which have 
made his lectures famous. Fully il- 
lustrated. $3.00a year; 25c. acopy. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 
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Publishers, 153 Fifth Avenue, - 
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Practical Cext-Books 


eeeeee 


HE Sadler-Rowe commercial text-books are notable for 
two things: they are scholarly and educational in their 
get-up; they are intensely practical and present to the stu- 
dent the practical work of the counting-room and business 
office. They are simple and direct in their instructions to 
the pupil and easy to use for the teacher. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING, 
a new work, supplies elementary and complete courses of 
study. 

SADLER’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS, standard 
works that have been lately revised and improved. 

MACFARLANE'’S COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY, the latest and best work on the subject 
published. 


RICHARDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW, a revelation in 
subject matter and method. 


LISTER’S BUDGET OF WRITING LESSONS (Slant), 
a complete course in penmanship instruction in brief and 
compact form. 

ERNEST’S ENGLISH-CORRESPONDENCE, supplying 
just the material necessary to train in business corres- 
pondence and the correct use of English. 


BILLING’S SYNTHETIC SHORTHAND, Graham-Pit- 
manic, pronounced the best work on the subject in print. 


NEW METHOD SPELLER, just what its name indicates, 
constructed on the word building method. 


Information will be sent promptly to teachers and school 
officers. Address 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, md. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


ane ae 
It is the duty of every school-house architect 
and building committee to take all precautions 
to protect pupils and teachers from the nervous 
strain and distraction produced by sounds pass- 
ing from one room to the next, through oon 
and partitions. Next to light and ventilation, 
this is the most important item in school-house 


construction. Perfect results can be obtained 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., Boston, Mass. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
Beware of unsanitary imitations, 
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New Books for Nature Study 





BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME .- 
For Third Reader Grade 


" This little book is intended to arouse the interest of children in 
certain individual animals, and by so doing to awaken an interest 
for Natural History in general. In each story one particular 
animal is described in such a way as to illustrate the life of a 
class. 


PYLE’S STORIES OF HUMBLE FRIENDS, 50 cents 
For Third Reader Grade 


The stories in this book are about animals and birds familiar 
to the children. They are simple in their manner of presentation 
and most sympathetic in treatment. The many pictures drawn 
by the author are vividly illustrative of the incidents described. 


BRADISH’S STORIES OF COUNTRY LIFE, 40 cents 
For Third Reader Grade 


These recollections of a childhood spent on a northwestern farm, 
aim to emphasize the attractiveness of life in the country, and to 
add to its charm by awakening an intelligent interest in its many 
activities. 


45 cents 





KELLY’S SHORT STORIES OF OUR 
SHY NEIGHBORS - - . 
For Third Reader Grade 


Entertaining and instructive reading telling about the birds, 
insects, and other living creatures around us in such an inter- 
esting manner as to arouse in the child a desire to become better 
acquainted with the wonders of the animate world. 


STOKES’S TEN COMMON TREES’ - 
For Third Reader Grade 


A series of simple nature lessons for young children, familiarly 
treated and giving a few definite impressions of what trees are 
and how they live. 


DANA’S PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 65 cents 
For Fourth Reader Grade 


These charming readings are as interesting as stories, and are 
not only instructive in themselves, but teach the most important 
lessons a child can learn—to see, to think, to observe for himself, 
and thus tu become an intelligent student of nature. 


50 cents 


40 cents 





Popular Works in 


Botany and Zoology 





Holder’s Stories of Animal Life - - $0.60 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies’) - oe. -40 
Cooper’s Animal Life - - - - 1.25 
Gray’s How Plants Behave - - - 54 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular Flora .80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life - - .60 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs - - 17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur . - 30 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins - - -40 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and 
Swimmers - - - - - -40 
Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs 54 
Glimpses of the Animate World - - 1,00 
Lockwood's Animal Memoirs 
Part I. Mammals - - - - - .60 
Part II. Birds - - ’ . - .60 





McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their 


Wild Kindred - P - . - $0.50 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and 
| ae ae “ Se -50 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader am 75 
Burnet's School Zoology - - - -  .75 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in 
Zoology - - a « = -9o 
Steele’s Popular Zoology - - - - 1.20 
Apgars’ New Plant Analysis’ - i . 55 
Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany - ~« S40 
The same. With Gray’s Field, Fees, 
and Garden Flora .- ‘ ‘ . 2a 
Wood’s New American Botanist and 
Florist—Lessons and Flora - . 1. 





AMERICAN BoOoK COMPANY-=-=Publishers 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK | Seyen Types ot Student Gowns 











rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms 
departments, and buildings, the Electric Bell being rung automatically 21 Kinds of FA BRI Prices from 
on the FXACT MINUPE set down in the program for beginning and 17 Grades ** $2.75 to $16.75 
closing every period, assembliog and dismissing school, etc , while the eae : ‘ 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 

bromptness and punctuality are secured, discipline prcemoted, and measurements easily taken. Convenient methods for distri- 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- bution and payment. 
room. —— 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic 
Program Clock and its advantages in school management. and we will Cc O T RK E L Be G L E O N A RK D 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will Bureau of Academic Costume 
mention this Ad. 

> ALBANY, N. Y. 
FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 
Waynesboro, Pa. Please mention this paper when writing. 








Before You Were Born 


KANE SCHOOL DESKS 


WERE THE BEST MADE 





They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position 
And Always Will 


THEY WERE IN THE BEGINNING, ARE NOW, AND EVER WILL BE 


FIRST 


Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


1 Offi Western Gales Office: 
a8 West isch ST. NEW YORK Works: RACINE, WIS. 9@ WABASH AVE., CHICAG@® 
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RICH IN GOLD. 


WRITE FOR THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 


lalla Copper Mining and Smelting Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine.) 


The Most Gigantic Mining, Smelting, Railroad, and Real Estate 
Enterprise Now Offered the Public—Almost Half of the Present 
Subscription Price Payable by Dividends When Earned. 





Statement of the Olalla Company’s Properties and Plans. 


The Olalla Company was formed to oper- 
ate an extensive group of rich mineral prop- 
erties of 63 claims, aggregating 2.500 acres 
in extent at Glaila, B.C. It owns the town 
site and smelter site at Olalla ard the char- 
ter for the Similkameen aid Keremeos Rail- 
way, besides most valuable telephone and 
telegraph franchises and extensive water 
rights. 

The autt orized capital is $8,000 00 par value 
$2 .00 per Share. The Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Maine. 

The cop; errand goid depos'ts uncovered are 
8° vast that it would require hundreds of years 
to exhaust them, mining at the rate of five thous- 
and tuns pe day 

In addition to operating thee great mines, 
the Company proposes to build and ope ate 
smelters with a capacity «f 10,000 tens daily, 
which will not nly han: le the Olalla ores but 
also t! ose of the -urrourding mines; to con- 
struct and perate a railroad of 70 miles: and to 
build and operate te egraph avd telephone lines 
throughout that region. 

A force of men has been kept at work for three 
years developing the mines—uncoverirg the 
Jedges of copper, g ‘ld, and silver. Ihe Com- 
pany obta’ned the title to the town site, the 
water rights, bought the necessary ground for 
the smelters,and obtained from the Federal 
Parlisment of Cana¢a a charter for the construc- 
tion of the railway and franchises fcr the tele- 
graph and telephone lines. . : 

Olalla is the center of a rich mineral district, 
about 19 milestast of Vancouver. the principal 
seaport on the Brit'sh Columbia coast, and 20 
=— due north of the international Boundary 
ine 

It is in a beautiful little val’ey 1,500 feet above 
sea level and flanked by_high mountains. The 
climate is perfect. The days are warm and the 
nights cool the yeararound. Only ac intervals 
of years does enough snow fall to run a sleigh. 





Fruit, grain, and vegetables grow in abundance. 


The climate, the vast mineral deposits, and the 
agricultural resources are sure to make O alla 
the richest, the most populous and permanent 
mining community in Western America. 

The strong features of the prorerties are the 
limitless quantitie- of ore ppm, ig 3to5 per 
cent. copper and $2.00 to $.0 00 gold, which may 
be seen by any ore wl o will go there. 

The Com any’: calculations have been based 
on $5 0} ore wh: reas the ore in sight now aver- 
ages Ove: $15 (0 per ton, and frequent assays re- 
cently established much higher values as we 
shall be glad to show you if you will write us. 
But even supposing that the ore in the Pullion 
which ovr expert says will fi ri ish us 500 tons 
per day, wii] only average $10.00 ore which we 
can treat at $300 with a profit of $1.10 fcr the 
smelter, after marketing this ore we will be well 
within the most conservative fact by reckoning 
on 15.00 per ton extra prcfit from the sale of ore. 
TheCompany’s earnings will run well into the 
millions ea: ily and thus give its stock a high in- 
trinsic value. , 7 

The charter for the Similkameen and Kere- 
meos Railway is owned by the Olalla ( ompany. 
It will be the only road in these great mining 
fields, and because of the lay of the land no com- 
petitive road can be built. It will have all of the 
freight and passenger traffic. 

This road will connect with the C.P.R.and 
the Great Northern north and south of Olalla. 

The railroad, with ‘ts spurs, will open the way 
to the smelter for scores of mires, and the Com- 
pany will have all the contracts for the transpor- 
tation and smelting of ores it can take care of. 

It will likewise carry all the mining machinery, 
hardware, hay, grain, trrit, and vegetables that 
will be required in the Olalla district,a district 
where there will soon be a flourishing town and 
thousands of busy men in Olalla and vicinity. 





It is impossible to give any idea of the profits 
the (ompany will derive from its water rights, 
telegraph, end telephcne lires, or from its rents 
for town houres, but it is safe to say they will be 
large and continuous. 


Every one of the Olalla enterprises | is 
based upon solid and sober business judg- 
ment. They willall be profitable and will all 
Zo to swellthe dividends of the Olalla Cop- 
per Mining and Smelting Company into fig- 
ures almost beyond.comprehension. 


The management of this company is in the 
hends of able and aggressive business men, em- 
ployers of Jabor, each ore of whom stat ds pre- 
eminent in his locality for industry and integ- 
rity whose sole interest outside their own pri- 
vate business is to develop the (lalla Company’s 
properties to their fullest extent and with all 
possible speed consistent with sound conserva- 
tive management. 

The present price of the shares is $12.75 on 
easy payments. A reasonalle discount for cash. 


The Company requires money only as de- 
velopment progresses. Therefore those who 
desire may subscribe forthe stock and 
for the same on easy monthly payments 
This gives more people an oprortunity to se- 
cure its benefits and profits than otherwise 
would be possible. 


The earning capacity of these properties is so 
great.and the capitalization,in view of the ex- 
tent of the Company’s holdings, so reasonable 
that its stocks must in a comparatively short 
time become one of the most valuable securities 
in the world. We urgently advise you to wite 
Se booklet and full particulars imme- 
diately. 





The plan of subscription for this high grade security is so arranged 
that those who earn a fair salary may participate in its earnings. 


Cut out this Coupon and forward to-day to 


As announced before, the Company has 
sold sufficient stock to business men in 
Paterson, New Jersey, to enable it to pur- 
chase and construct the first smelter. The 
same will be placed on the Company’s 
properties at Olalla as early in 1903 as 
possible. Among the gentlemen referred 
to is Mr. Robert Gaede, who after the 
return of his son from Olalla added largely 
to his former subscription, and later was 
elected Vice-President of the Company. 

Immediately the smelter is in operation 
the Company will be upon a profit-earning 
basis, and its stock will rise rapidly in 
intrinsic value. 





CO Ce a giciecietnsicenereaed: 





THE ALBERT E. HALL COMPANY, 
204-210 Temple Court, Nassau and Beekman Streets, New York City. 
“Fentlemen :—Please forward me literature of the Olalla Copper Mining and Smeltin 


Company, and explain to me how in purchasing its stock I may do so on easy terms, an 
how almost half of the subscription price may be paid from the dividends. 
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Extracts from a letter from Sen» cr H, Chas. Royce, of St. Albans, Vermont. ; : Sa! 

“The representations cont 1i: ed in the circulars and prospectuses that have been issued, so far as the field of my investigation has been ex- 
tended, are amply justified. {[t s;ems to me, in fact, that the statements made have, if anything, erred upon the side of conservatism. I find that 
the natural conditions prevailing here are all fav: rable to the immediate location and erection of the smelter near the Olalla town site, which ean 
be supplied witb ore from the Bullion Mountain at the minimum of cost. All my expectations have been exceeded, and I congratulate myself upon 


my holdings in this magnificent property.” 


(Signed) H. CHAS. ROYCE. 


Every regulation of the Stock Exchange has been complied with in the organization of the Olalla Company and in the 
issuance of its shares, and in due time application will be made to the Boston and London Exchanges to list it. 





wrie THE ALBERT E. HALL CO, sncorroraten. Fiscal Agents, 


204 to 210 Temple Court, New York City. 


The North American Trust Co., Registrar. 


The Corporation Trust Co., Transfer Agents 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and ROBERT Morss 
LOVETT, of the wepteeead of Chicago. 12mo. 431 
pages. "$1. 25, net. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. §. (In Press.) 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
By FRANK W. MILLER and Aue. F. FoERSTE, In- 
structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
(In Press.) 








ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


7 JACQUES W. Repway, F. R.G.S. 12mo. With 
aps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By JAMES A. JAMES, Ph.D., and ALBERT H. SANFORD, 
-A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- 
ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages, $1.50, net. 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Just Published 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. ASHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. MARSH, Head Master 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 170 pages. 85 cents, net. 
With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 


The series Will include 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 











ELEMEMTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
: —_ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


(Ready-) 
(Ready.) 
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Practical Cext-Books 
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HE Sadler-Rowe commercial text-books are notable for 
two things: they are scholarly and educational in their 
get-up; they are intensely practical and present to the stu- 
dent the practical work of the counting-room and business 
office. They are simple and direct in their instructions to 
the pupil and easy to use for the teacher. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING, 
a new work, supplies elementary and complete courses of 
study. 








SADLER'’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS, standard 
works that have been lately revised and improved. 


MACFARLANE'S COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY, the latest and best work on the subject 
published, 

RICH +RDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW, a revelation in 
subject matter and m« thod. 


LISTER’S BUDGET OF WRITING LESSONS (Slant), 
a complete course in penmanship instruction in brief and 
compact torm. 

ERVEST’S ENGLISH-CORRESPONDENCE, supplying 


just the material necessary to train in business corres- 
poadence and the correct use of English. 


BILLING'S SYNTHETIC SHORTHAND, Graham-Pit- 
manic, pronounced the best work on the subject in print. 


NEW MFTHOD SPELLER, just what its name indicates, 
constructed on the word building method. 


Information will be sent promptly to teachers and school 
officers. Address 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, ma. 








Noise-Proof Floors and Partitions 


It is the duty of every school-house architect 
and building committee to take all precautions 
to protect pupils and teachers from the nervous 
strain and distraction produced by sounds = 
ing from one room to the next, through 
and partitions. Next to light and ft a i 
this is the most important item in school-house 
construction. Perfect results can be obtained 
by the use of 


2 PEs ini eee 
sasgegoggeger EEE! bes ra as 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL. 

Clarence Martindale, Architect, Indvanapolis. 

& 


93 The Standard _ Standard 
Sound Sound Deadener 


+ Cabot’s Deafening Quilt 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., Boston, Mass. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
Beware of unsanitary twitations — 
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THE NEWEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS 





For Elementary Grades 





BARNES’S NEW HISTORIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
Elementary - $0.60 School] $1.00 


These popular histories have been 
thoroughly modernized, both as to ap- 
pearance and contents. They incorporate 
present-day views of history and methods 
of teaching. The larger book has been 
thoroughly revised, and the smaller one 
entirely re- -written by that charming 
writer for children, Dr. James Baldwin. 
Many new maps and pictures have been 
introduced. 


For 


BASKERVILL AND SEWELL’S 
LANGUAGE COURSE 


Language Lessons - $0.35 
School Grammar - . . .50 


The Language Lessons are simple, 
presentin a great variety of material 
and introducing the elements of grammar 
in an easy and untechnical way. The 
School Grammar is scholarly as well as 
practical. The exercises are numerous, 
and the illustrative sentences carefully 





chosen. 





ABBOTT’S A BOY ON A 
FARM eis $0.45 
This book presents two stories by Jacob 
Abbott in new and attractive form. 
These are admirably suited to hold the 
interest of young readers and to train 
youthful instincts naturally and health- 
fully. The illustrations are numerous 
and pleasing, and have all been drawn 
especiall or the book. It is intended 
for supplementary reading in the third 
grade, and is the latest addition to the 
popular series of Eclectic School Read- 
ings. 


Secondary Schools 





ANDREWS’S BOTANY ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND -_ .- $1.00 


This book is admirably adapted for the 
average high school, and requires no 
expensive equipment. It is based on 
observation, and the lessons are so ar- 
ranged that each subject is taken up 
when the material for it is most abundant. 
The language of the text is very simple 
and direct. 


KUTNER’S COMMERCIAL 
GERMAN - -~ - $1.00 


A unique book, designed particularly 
for commercial students. It forms a 
complete course in itself, containing 
grammatical tables, the elements of 
commercial German, with reading selec- 
tions dealing with German business 
customs, and many pages devoted to the 
study of commercial correspondence and 





newspaper articles. 





FRANKLIN AND GREENE’S 
SELECTIONS FROM LATIN 
PROSE AUTHORS FOR 
SIGHT READING $0.60 


This book is designed to test the 
student’s power to read Latin. Accord- 
ingly, passages have been chosen in 
which the difficulties of syntax, order, 
and vocabulary are fairly typical. There 
are seventy-five selections. 


tases iain ii ain i ue _- atone antic Ne 











A Complete Modern Course in Bookkeeping, Office Practice, and Banking 


WILLIAMS AND ROGERS SERIES 





MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


The Leading Bookkeeping System 











and easy to manage. 





championed by both teachers and pupils. 
It is business-like from beginning to end. 
tion to the elements of bookkeeping and the ordinary business forms, it 


NTRODUCED into hundreds of representative business colleges and com- 
] mercial departments throughout the country, 


and _ enthusiastically 
It is easy to learn, easy to teach, 
In addi- 


treats clearly and fully special representative lines of business, involving 


the use of modern, labor-saving forms of books and office devices. 


It is especially 


strong in its treatment of the Commission, Wholesale, and Manufacturing Busi- 
nesses, and also of a and the Voucher System. A complete illustrated 


descriptive circular wil 


be sent to any teacher or school officer on request. 





MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 


A New and Popular Work 
RATIONAL presentation of pres- 





ent-day banking, adapted to the 
requirements of business schools. 
A brief, practical, and highly 
interesting course. A fitting 
companion to Modern Illustrative Book- 
keeping. Full particulars may be had by 
addressing the publishers. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-:--Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


_ DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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fchoolm after, e hi/ m0 care or worry In regard to 


Clock and Bell. Ythe times for the various periods 
‘and the correctness of the clocks 
wn ihe different rooms. 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Belis and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, ° 


departments, and buildings, the Electric Bell being rung automatically 
on the EXACT MINUTE set down in the program for beginning and 
closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, etc , while the 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 

Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- 
room. 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic 
Program Clock and its advantages in school management, and we will 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will 
mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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STUDENT 
1 Becoming 
2 Economical 
3 Comfortable 
4 Aesthetic 

5 Stimulating 
6 Scholarly 








DOCTOR 











STUDENT 
7 Dignified 
8 Graceful 
9 Democratic 
10 Historical 
ll Magnifying 
12 Uniform 





21 Kinds of 
17 Grades ** 





measurements easily taken. 
bution and payment. 


COTRELL 6 LEONARD 


Bureau of Academic Costume 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Seven Types ot Student Gowns 
FABRICS 5; 


Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 
Convenient methods for distri- 


Prices from 
2.75 to $16.75 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Proud Position 
And Always Will 


THEY WERE IN THE BEGINNING, ARE NOW, AND EVER WILL [BE 


FIRST 








Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


They Have Always Maintained that 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: 
28 WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK 


Works: RACINE, WIS. 
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Western Sales Office: 
WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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RICH IN GOLD. 


WRITE FOR. THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 


lalla Copper Mining and Smelting Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine.) 


The Most Gigantic Mining, Smelting, Railroad, and Real Estate 
Enterprise Now Offered the Public—Almost Half of the Present 
Subscription Price Payable by Dividends When Earned. 





Statement of the Olalla Company’s Properties and Plans. 


The Olalla Company was formed to oper- 
ate an extensive group of rich mineral prop- 
erties of 63 claims, aggregating 2.500 acres 
in extent at Olalla, B.C. owns the town 
site and smelter site at Olalla and the char- 
ter for the Similkameen and Keremeos Rail- 
way, besides most valuable telephone and 
telegraph franchises and extensive water 

gbts. 

The authorized capital is #8,000,C00 par value 

25.00 per share. The company Je incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Maine. 

The copper and gold deposits uncovered are 
so vast that it would require hundreds of years 
to exhaust them, mining at the rate of five thous- 
and tons per day. ; 

In addition to operating these great mines, 
the Company proposes to build and operate 
smelters with a capacity Of 10,000 tons daily, 
which will not only handle the Olalla ores, but 
also those of the surrounding mines; to con- 
struct and operate a railroad of 70 miles: and to 
build and operate telegraph and telephone lines 
throughout that region. 

A force of men has been kept at work for three 
ne developing the mines—uncovering the 

edges of copper, gold, and silver. The Com- 
pany obtained the title to the town site, the 
water rights, bought the necessary ground for 
the smelters,and obtained from the Federal 
Parliament of Canada a charter for the construc- 
tion of the railway and franchises for the tele- 
staph and telephone lines. . ior 

Olalla is the center of a rich mineral district, 
about 19 miles east of Vancouver, the principal 
seaport on the British Columbia coast, and 20 
— due north of the international Boundary 

ine. 

It is in a beautiful little valley 1,500 feet above 
sea level and flanked by high mountains. The 
climate is — The days are warm and the 
nights cool the yeararound. Only at intervals 
of years does enough snow fall to run a sleigh. 





Fruit, grain, and vegetables grow in abundance. 

The climate, the vast mineral deposits, and the 
agricultura] resources are sure to make Olalla 
the richest, the most populous, and permanent 
mining community in Western America. 

_The strong features of the properties are the 
limitless quantities of ore averaging 3 to5 per 
cent. copper and $2.00 to. $<0.00 gold, which may 
be seen by any one who will go there. : 

The Comrany’s calculations have been based 
on $5 00 ore, whereas the ore in sight now aver- 
ages Over $15.00 per ton, and frequent assays re- 
cently established much higher values as we 
shall be glad to show you if you will write us. 
But even supposing that the ore in the Bullion 
which our expert says will fornish us 500 tons 
per day, wil] only average $10.00 ore which we 
can treat at $3.00 with a profit of $1.C0 for the 
smelter, after marketing this ore we will be well 
within the most conservative fact by reckoning 
on $15.00 per ton extra profit from the sale of ore! 
The Company’s earnings will run well into the 
millions eatily and thus give its stock a high in- 
trinsic value. eae 

The charter for the Similkameen and Kere- 
meos Railway is owned by the Olalla Company. 
It will be the only road in these great mining 
fields, and because of the lay of the land no com- 
petitive road can be built. It will have allof the 
freight and passenger traffic. 

This road will connect with the C.P.R. and 
the Great Northern north and south of Olalla. 

The railroad, with its spurs, will open the way 
to the smelter for scores of miles, and the Com- 
pany will have all the contracts for the transpor- 
tation and smelting of ores it can take care of. 

It will likewise carry all the mining machinery, 
hardware, hay, grain, frvit, and vegetables that 
will be required in the Olaila district, a district 
where there will soon be a flourishing town and 
thousands of busy men in Olalla and vicinity. 





It is impossible to give any idea of the profits 
the rn will derive from its water rights, 
telegraph, and telephone lines, or from its rents 
for town houses, but it is safe to tay they will be 
large and continuous. 


Every one of the Qlalla enterprises _ is 
based upon solid and sober business dg: 
ment. They will all be profitable and will all 
go to swellthe dividénds of the Olalla Cop- 
per Mining and Smelting Company into fig- 
ures almost beyoud comprehension. 


The management of this company is in the 
hands of able and aggressive business men, em- 
ployers of labor, each one of whom stands pre- 
eminent in his locality for industry and integ- 
rity. whose sole interest outside their own pri- 
vate business is to develop the Olalla Company's 
properties to their fullest extent and with all 
possible speed consistent with sound conserva- 
tive management. . 

The present price of the shares is $12.75 on 
easy payments. Areasonatle discount for cash. 


The Cempany requires money only as de- 
velopment progresses. Therefore those who 
desire may subscribe forthe stock and pav 
for the same on easy monthly payments. 
This gives more people an opportunity to se- 
cure its benefits and profits than [otherwise 
would be possible. 


The earning capacity of these properties is so 
great and the capitalization,in view of the ex- 
tent of the Company’s holdings, so reasonable 
that its stocks must in a comparatively short 
time become one of the most valuable securities 
in the world. We urgently advise you to write 
a | giana booklet and full particulars imme- 

iately. 





The plan of subscription for this high grade security is so arranged 
that those who earn a fair salary may participate in its earnings. 


Cut out this Coupon and forward to-day to 


As announced before, the Company has 
sold sufficient stock to business men in 
Paterson, New Jersey, to enable it to pur- 
chase and construct the first smelter. The 
same will be placed on the Company’s 
properties at Olalla as early in 1903 as 
possible. Among the gentlemen referred 
to is Mr. Robert Gaede, who after the 
return of his son from Olalla added largely 
to his former subscription, and later was 
elected Vice-President of the Company. 

Immediately the smelter is in operation 
the Company will be upon a profit-earning 
basis, and its stock will rise rapidly in 
intrinsic value. 


Extracts from a letter from Senator H, Chas. Royce, of St. Albans, Vermont. . 
* The representations contained in the circulars and prospectuses that have been issued, 
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THE ALBERT E. HALL COMPANY, 
204-210: Temple Court, Nassau and Beekman Streets, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Please forward me literature of the Olalla Copper Mining and Smelting 
Company, and explain to me how in purchasing its stock I may do so on easy terms, and 
how almost half of the subscription price may be paid from the dividends. 


DOME cicdeesipaela seis Maras niseneaaacaaeldasaiay 


(8. J.) 
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so far as the field of my investigation has been ex- 


tended, are amply justified. It seems to me, in fact, that the statements made have, if anything, erred upon the side of conservatism. I find that 
the natural conditions prevailing here are all favc rable to the immediate location and erection of the smelter near the Olalla town site, which can 


be supplied witb ore from the Bullion Mountain at the minimum of cost. 


my holdings in this magnificent property.” 


All my expectations have been exceeded, and I congratulate myself upon 


(Signed) H. CHAS. ROYCE. 


Every regulation of the Stock Exchange has been complied with in the organization of the Olalla Company and in the 
issuance of its shares, and in due time application will be made to the Boston and London Exchanges to list it. 


Write THE ALBERT E. HALL CQ, ‘mcorporated. Fiscal Agents, 


204 to 210 Temple Court, New York City. 


The North American Trust Co., Registrar. 








The Corporation Trust Co., Transfer Agents. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





De Texts for Secondary Schools ‘ 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


a. JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 12mo. With 
aps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By JAMES A. JAMES, Ph.D., and ALBERT H. SAN- 
FORD, M. A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIYER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- 
ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages, $1.50, net. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and RoBERT Morss 


LOVETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 481 
pages, $1.25, net. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. (In Press) 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By FRANK W. MILLER and Auc. F. ForRsTE, In- 
structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
(In Press.) 





The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series 


JUST PUBLISHED 





Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. 


170 pages. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. ASHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. Marsu, Head Master 
85 cents, net. 
Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 


The series Will include 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANEANDSOLID GEOMETRY | PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready.) 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Ready.) 





New York 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 








THE SADLER-ROWE COMPANY’S 


COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Dlustrate the practical methods of the business world combined with a 
scholarly method of presentation based upon recognized pedagogic 
principles which will appeal to every intelligent teacher who 1s looking 
for modern educational helps in teaching the commercial branches. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


One of the Famous Budget Systems 


published only by this company, contains five sets in the complete 
eourse which provide two full years’ work. Shorter courses can be 
made up from a selection from these sets. They are the Inductive, 
Wholesale and Retail, Jobbing and Commission, Manufacturing and 
Banking sets. The first two supply one year’s work in the average 
public schoolcourse. ; ; 

The Inductive set is just the thing for bookkeeping classes in 
advanced grammar grades. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


now in its sixty-fourth thousand, is an exceedingly popular book in 
public schools. 
MACFARLANE'S COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


trains the pupil in securing the information the business man wants. 
It directs him to original sources for the latest information and 
statistics relating to the commodities of commerce. 


RICHARDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


was prepared especially ov} school use. It is unique in presentation of 


ubject-matter and method. 


BILLING’S SYNTHETIC SHORTHAND 


Particularly adapted for public schools as it contains special 
hapters for beginners, that are highly recommended. 


Full information regarding these and other publications will be sent 
teachers and school officers upon application. 


Sadler-Rowe Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Clarence Martindale, Architect, Indtanapolis. 


Noise-Proof Floors and Partitions 


It is the duty of every school-house architect 
and building committee to take all precautions 
to protect pupils and teachers from the nervous 
strain and distraction produced by sounds pass- 
ing from one room to the next, through floors 
and partitions. Next to light and ventilation, 
this is the most important item in school-house 
construction. Perfect results can be obtained 
by the use of 


: 
: 


99 The Standard 


Sound Deadener 


+ Cabot’s Deafening Quilt’ 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., Boston, Mass. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
Beware of unsanitary imitations, 
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SCHOOL BOARD RD NINE] - H E 


FORTY-FIGHT PAGES 
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SCHO ah OURNAL 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Entered as second-class matter at the New York Post Office. 








$2.00 A YEAR; 


VOLUME LXVI., No. 14. 
10 CENTS A COPY. 


APRIL 4, 1903. 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
116 Summer Street, Boston, Mass- 








TEXT-BOOKS FOR QUIDOOR STUDIES 





MONTEITH’S SOME USEFUL 
ANIMALS” - - 50 cents 


The subjects treated in this ~ ili assist in nature study 
and give aid in learning to read. The moral lessons derived from 
the actions of animals are vivid and engaging, and much useful 
and interesting information is imparted. The book is fully illus- 
trated by cuts. 


ABBOTT’S A BOY ON A FARM - 45 cents 

This book presents two stories by Jacob Abbott, in new and 
attractive form. As revised, these are admirably suited to hold 
the interest of young readers and to train youthful instincts 
naturally and healthfully. The illustrations are numerous and 


BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME 45 cents 


This little book is intended to arouse the interest of children 
in certain individual animals, and by so doing to awaken an in- 
terest for Natural History in general. In each story one partic- 
— animal is described in such a way as to illustrate the life of 
a class. 


PYLE’S STORIES OF HUMBLE 
FRIENDS - - - 50 cents 


The stories in this book are about animals and birds familiar to 
the children. They are simple in their manner cf presentation 
and most sympathetic in treatment. The many pictures drawn 











Just from the Press 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY ALL 
$1.00 


By E. F. ANDREWS, High 





Unlike many manuals, this text-book is 
not too difficult for average high school 
work, and the lessons are arranged accord- 
ing to the seasons, so that each subject will 
be taken up just when the material for it is 
The book requires 
no expensive laboratory equipment, as the 
experiments described can be performed 
with simple home-make appliances within 


Each lesson contaiis a list of the living 
specimens required, a description of the 
necessary appliances, and a large number of 
practical questions and suggestions for field 
work. At the end of the volume is a valu- 


by the author are vividly illustrative of the incidents described. 





Bowen’s Astronomy by Obser- 
vation - : : - $1.00 


Steele’s Popular Astronomy - 1.00 
Apgar’s Birds of the United 


States - . . - 2.00 
Trees of the Northern United 4 

States - . -- 100 
Burnet’s School ices . - ofS 
Gray’s Manual of Botany— 

Tourist’s Edition - - 2.00 
Dana’s Geological Story Briefly 

Told—Revised : - 115 
Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geog- 

raphy - - - - 1.20 


pleasing. 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life $0.40 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life- .60 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our wad THE YEAR ROUND, 
eee i : in School, Washington, Ga. 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies .40 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees - .40 
Cooper’s Animal Life - - 125 
Gray’s How Plants Grow - 80 most easily obtainable. 
Johonnot’s Glimpses of the Ani- 
mate World - - - 1.00 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and the reach of every school. 
Their Wild Kindred - - ,50 
Living Creatures of Water, 
Land, and Air - - 50 
Beebe & Kingsley’s First Year able bibliography. 
Nature Reader : > we oy 





Teachers without special 
training will have no difficulty in using the 


Price’s Observations and Exer- 
cises on the Weather - 30 














WALDO’S ELEMENTARY 
METEOROLOGY- - - — ~- $1.50 


This is well within the understanding and grasp of students in 
secondary schools. Complicated theories are omitted, and both 
in method and in matter it is admirably adapted to ‘high- school 
classes. The pupil is taught to observe for himself, and to 
deduce accurate conclusions from his observations. 


NEEDHAM’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN ZOOLOGY - - - $0.90 


This book is especially suited for schools with small laboratory 
equipment. It enables the student to acquire a knowledge of 
the subject for himself, by bringing him into touch with nature 
through actual contact. The study of animals alive, and in their 
biological relations to their environments, is made a prominent 
feature. 





MERRILL’S STUDIES IN ZOOLOGY $0.75 


The plan of this work was tested, before publication, with 
pupils of all grades in the high schools. The book emphasizes 
both the study of the animal itself and the study of its environ- 
ment, and will arouse an interest in the rudiments of zoology. 


LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY - $1.00 
WITH GRAY’S FIELD, FOREST, AND 
GARDEN FLORA- - - -_ 1.80 


‘* Gray scientifically modernized.’’ Combines the best features 
of the newest methods with the lucidity and definiteness which 
have given Dr. Gray’s books their extraordinary success. It 
pays special attention to ecology, while morphology and physi- 
ology are fully treated. The illustrations number 284. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-:=--Publishers 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Principals and 

teachers of today need have 

No care or worry In regard lo 

the times for Lhe various periods 

‘and the correctness of the clocks 
“a the different rooms. 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, 
departments, and buildings, the Electric Bell being rung automatically 
onthe EXACT MINUTE set down in the program for beginning and 
closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, etc , while the 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 

Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- 
room. 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic 
Program Clock and its advantages in school management, and we will 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will 
mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


Y.Olde Fafhion'd 
choolma/ter, hi/ 
Clock and Be/I: 





























STUDENT 


7 Dignified 
8 Graceful 


9 Democratic 






STUDENT 


1 Becoming 






2 Economical 

3 Comfortable 

4 Aesthetic a 10 Historical 

5 Stimulating : 1l Magnifying 
1 DOCTOR . 

6 Scholarly 12 Uniform 



















Seven Types of Student Gowns 
17 Grades” FABRICS o275%2 51075 


Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 


measurements easily taken. Convenient methods for distri- 
bution and payment. 


COTTRELL 6 LEONARD 
Bureau of Academic Costume 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Before You Were Bom 


KANE — & 


SCHOOL 
DESKS 


Were the Best Made 








They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Willd ad 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIRST 














ern Sales Office: 


East 
28 WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK Works:: RACINE, WIS. 


Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Western Sales Office: 








90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Half Rates to Florida. 
For Settlers and Homeseekers via Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. 


_Every Tuesday in March and April, 
tickets will be sold to settlers and home- 
seekers for one-half the regular fare plus 
$2.00, by the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
to Ellenton, Manatee, and Braidentown, 
in Manatee county, Florida. 

Manatee county is on the west coast of 
southern Florida, well below the frost 
line, and is the most fertile region in the 
state. There are thousands of acres of 
rich land unoccupied and capable of pro- 
ducing from $500 to $1200 an acre in early 
vegetables the first year they are culti- 
vated. These lands sell for $45 to $150 
anacre. Land not so good, but still very 
productive, sells as low as $15 anacre. 

A ten year old orange grove of five or 
ten acres in this county is a fortune. 

The climate is delightful and the region 
wonderfully healthy. There are several 
progressive towns in the county. 

Tarpon fishing off this coast is the 
finest in the world. It is the true 
home of the Tarpon. . 

For information apply to J. L. Adams, 


Gen. East’n Agt., 1183 Broadway, New 


York; or Charles B. Ryan, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


Cheap Rates to New Orleans. 
Via Seaboa'd Air Line Railway. 

On account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Orleans, April 15-17, tickets to that point 
will be sold at one fare for the round trip 
via the Seaboard Air Line Railway, on 
April 11, 12, and 13. They will be good 
returning until April 19, but by payment 
of a fee of 50 cents may be extended to 
April 30. 


Seaboard Air Line trains leave New | 


York at 2:10 Pp. M. except Sunday, when 


train leaves at 12:55 p. M., and 12:10 mid- | 
night for Atlanta, connecting there for | 
New Orleans. The route is via Balti-| 


more, be erag ira Richmond, Raleigh 
and Hamlet, N. C 


For information apply to J. L. Adams, 
Gen. East’n Agt., 1183 Broadway, New 


York, or Charles B. Ryan, General Pas- | 


senger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


California. 
For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 


W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A. Michigan 


Central R. R. 299 Main St., Buffalo. 
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WE ALL EAT 


WHEATLE 


EVERY MORNING 
DO YOUP 


“But” 


some will say, 
“‘T have tried so 
many of these 
grits for break- 
fast—"’ 


Have You? ” 


Then you haven’t tried 
Wheatlet. It is not a 
grit—it’s pleasure by the 
spoonful. 

























All grocers sell it. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
LOCKPORT, N: ¥, 
Make It. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
ACCEPT NONE. 



















Reduced Rates to New Orleans. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
| Meeting National Manufac. 
| turers’ Association. 
| On account of the meeting of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association at 
New Orleans, —_ 15 to 17, the Pennsyl- 
| vania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
| sion tickets to New Orleans and return, 
| April 11, 12, and 13, good going on date 
| of sale, and good returning to reach orig- si iad ible arin 1s 
|inal starting point not later than April| The chief claim advanced in favor of 
|19, from all points on its lines, at re-| antikamnia tablets is that their use is 
|duced rates. By depositing ticket with | not followed by depression. In cases of 
Joint Agent at New Orleans between | acute neuralgia tested with a view of 
| April 12 and 19, and payment of fee of | determining the pain-relieving properties 
fifty cents, an extension of return limit | of antikamnia tablets, they were found 
|may be obtained to reach starting point | to exceed any and all others in rapidity 
not later than April 30. | and certainty of the relief given. 


| ” 
| ‘ 
“ ; 


| @ The New and Enlarged Edition is 


The Teacher’s Choice 


: : eae, A Dictionary of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
A : \ H 
! 


$33 to California 
Via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and Union Pacific line. 

Every day till June 15, 1903. 

Only $33 Chicago to San Francisco, Los if 
Angeles and many other California points. i} 
One-way, second-class, colonist tickets. @ 

Folder free on request. h | 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, it 
381 Broadway, New York city. . it 


| 
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New Plates Throughout 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., - 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


gg! Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

* : HON. CHAS. R. SKINNER, New York State Supt. of Schools, calls it 

 f(THE KING AMONG BOOKS 
j 


Also Webster’s Collegiate rine cna | with Scottish Glossary, etc. 


1100 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size 7 x 10x 25% inches. 





a 3 x : By «. First-class in quality, second-class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler. 
e | Dae Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. { 
mas | gE G. &6C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. " 
p nd — > <_ | i 
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| 
The VALUE OF A MAP depends upon whether you can 
rely on it. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S maps possess value. 
Our argument, “ The Value of a Map,” will tell you why. 


Send for it, also map catalog, and mention this paper 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 167 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON @@ CO. 


38 Park Row, New York 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


ROOFING SLATE 
Best Material—Best Prices—Best Attention. 


Write us for prices and other information. 





We are first hands. 
















“Trmay be true what some men Say. 
ywhata men say.” i 


OPINION 


POapolio.= ¥ 
couring Soap 






endorses 4s 
Iris a solid cakeo 
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» Texts tor Secondary Schools ». 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 12mo. With 
Maps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By JAMES A. JAMES, Ph.D., and ALBERT H. SAN- 
FORD, M. A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- 
ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages, $1.50, net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and RoBERT Morss 
LOVETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 
pages, $1.25, net. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. (In Press) 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By FRANK W. MILLER and Auc. F. Forrsts, In- 





structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
(In Press.) 





The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series 


JUST PUBLISHED 





Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 170 pages. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. ASHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. Marsu, Head Master 
85 cents, net. 
With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 


The series Will include 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANE ANDSOLID GEOMETRY | PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready.) 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Ready.) 





CHARLES 


New York 





SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 








THE SADLER-ROWE COMPANY’S 


COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Tlustrate the practical methods of the business world combined with a 
scholarly hee ame of presentation based upon recognized pedagogic 
principles which will appeal to every intelligent teacher who is looking 
for modern educational helps in teaching the commercial branches. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


One of the Famous Budget Systems 


published only by this company, contains five sets in the complete 
eourse which provide two full years’ work. Shorter courses can, be 
made up from a selection from these sets, They_are the Inductive 
Wholesale and Retail, Jobbing and Commission, Manufacturing an 
Banking sets. The first two supply one year’s work in the average 
public schoolcourse. | . ; ; i 

The Inductive set is just the thing for bookkeeping classes in 
advanced grammar grades. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


now in its sixty-fourth thousand, is an exceedingly popular book in 
public schools. 


MACFARLANE’S COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 
trains the pupilin securing the information the business man wants. 


It directs him to original sources for the latest information and 
statistics relating to the commodities of commerce. 


RICHARDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


was prepared especially for school use. It is unique in presentation of 
subject-matter and method. 


BILLING’S SYNTHETIC SHORTHAND 


™Particularly adapted for public schools as it contains special 
chapters for beginners, that are highly recommended. 


Full information regarding these and other publications will be sent 
teachers and school officers upon application. 


Sadler-Rowe Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





LIBRARIES 
for TEACHERS 


T should need no argument to convince any one 
entering the profession of teaching with any 

seriousness, that a fairly complete library of educa- 
tion is an essential. 

We have arranged nine groups of books, each con- 
stituting a library reasonably complete in the field it 
is designed to occupy, and the purchaser will feel 
the satisfaction of having a set of books that will 
answer all his ordinary requirements. 

Of the nine libraries, some aim to cover the whole 
ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, some 
deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. Prices range from less than 
$4.00 to a little over $20.00. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library, 22 volumes. 
Kellogg’s Smaller Teachers’ Library. 9 volumes. 
Reading Circle Library. 18 volumes. 
Teachers’ Professional Library. 13 volumes. 
How to Teach Library. 19 volumes. 
Teachers’ Manuals Library, 25 great little volumes. 


Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 
(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 
School Entertainment Library. 42 volumes. 
These are all sold upon the installment plan, which 
enables one to secure a library at once upon a small 
cash payment, and by the saving of a few cents each 
week, to pay for it in full in a limited period. Write 
for full particulars. Live agents wanted. 
Teachers’ Catalog 144 pages free. Any book suppliea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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'Text-Books for High Schools 











HILL’S BEGINNINGS OF RHETORIC 
and COMPOSITION - - _ $1.25 


This book is intended to teach young writers to express 
themselves correctly; not by dry mechanical devices, but by 
stimulating them to put their natural selves into their composi- 
tions. It lays emphasis on correct rather than on incorrect 
forms, and on better rather than on worse methods of expres- 
sion. Numerous practical exercises are given on every import- 
ant point, sufficiently varied for the most painstaking teacher. 


KUTNER’S COMMERCIAL 
GERMAN - - - $1.00 


A complete course in German for “ae, students. It 
contains not only the elements of commercial German, but 
also exercises on grammar and reading selections dealing with 
German business customs and institutions. Special attention 
is given to the study of commercial correspondence, business 
forms, documents, newspaper articles, and advertisements. 








WOLFSON’S ESSENTIALS IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY - $1.50 


Prepared on the plan recommended by the Committee of 
Seven, this book meets satisfactorily the most exacting college 
entrance requirements in History, and combines in one volume 
Greek and Roman history, with that of the Eastern nations. 
The work covers one school year. The illustrations, the list of 
topics for research, and the bibliographies of parallel reading, 
deserve special mention. 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND - $1.00 


This book is admirably adapted for botanical work in the aver- 
age high school, and requires no expensive equipment. It is 
based on observation, and the lessons are so arranged that each 
subject is taken up at just the time of the year when the material 
for it is most abundant. The book is accurate, and sufficiently 
full and complete to meet fully the needs of secondary schools. 











In Press and in Preparation 





THE GATEWAY SERIES OF 
ENGLISH TEXTS. For admis- 


sion to col- 





MODERN LANGUAGE 


NEW CATALOGUE TEXTS 


FOR 1903 


The Modern Language texts in 
French, German, and Spanish now 
issued by the American Book Company 
are noteworthy for their suitability for 


leges. Edited under the general 
supervision of Henry Van Dyke, 
Professor of English Literature, 
Princeton University. 


MORRIS and MORGAN’S LATIN 
SERIES. For schools and colleges. 
Prepared under the edi- 

torial supervision of Edward P. 
Morris, A. M., Professor of Latin, 
Yale University, and Morris H. Mor- 
gan, Ph.D., Professor of Classical 


The American Book Company’s 
new Descriptive Catalogue of High 
School and College Text-Books is 
now ready for distribution. For 
the convenience of teachers, seven 
separate sections have also been 
issued containing the newest and 
best books in the various branches 
of study. Copies will be sent to 
any address on request. 


use in both secondary schools and col- 
leges. In addition to grammars, lesson 
books, and reading books, there are now 
published twenty-five different French 
texts and forty German texts, nearly all 
of which are edited with notes and vocab- 
ulary. For the most part they follow the 
lines laid down and recommended in the 
Report of the Committee of Twelve 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America. New volumes are constantly 
being added to this series. 





Philology, Harvard University. 























AVERY’S SCHOOL PHYSICS - $1.25 


Easy of comprehension by the pupil from its logical presen- 
tation of the subject. It is a wholly new book, abreast of the 
latest developments. It recognizes the limitations of the lab- 
oratory equipment of the ordinary schools and the laboratory 
exercises are numerous and carefully chosen. 


SHAW-BACKUS’S OUTLINES OF 
LITERATURE - = = $1.25 


This popular book presents the work of both English and 
American authors, and shows the connection between litera- 
ture and history. The great writers and their writings are 
thoroughly discussed and their influence and ability appre- 
ciatively portrayed. References for collateral readings and 
summaries of chapters add to the helpfulness of the book. 











JOCELYN’S HIGH SCHOOL 
AND ACADEMIC ALGEBRA $1.25 


A systematic and practical work, treating algebra as a science 
as well as an art. Special prominence is given to factoring and 
the equation. Mental exercises form a noteworthy feature of the 
work. Synopses for review are given at the end of the chapters. 


CURTISS’S AMERICAN STANDARD 
BOOKKEEPING, High School Edition $1.00 


This thoroughly practical volume not only gives a broad and 
sound knowledge of the theory and art of bookkeeping, but will 
also encourage the formation of correct business habits. The diff- 
erent kinds of accounts are fully explained and exemplified, and 
actual specimens of records are supplied for study. The book is 
carefully graded and the sets furnish ample material for practice. 











AMERICAN. BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS 








SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK ne —_— 
rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, Seven Types of Student Gowns 


departments. and bwildings, the Electric Bell being run automatically 


on the EXACT MINUTE set downin the prozram for beginning and 21 Kinds of FABRICS 5 Prices from 


closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, ete.. while the oe e . 

secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 17 Grades 2 75 to $16.75 
Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 

esaeeees relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- measurements easily taken. Convenient methods for distri- 
You will be interested in knowing mcre about the Frick Automatic bution and payment. 


Program Clock and its advantages 1n school management, and we will 


paved maps + cree you catalog and full information, if you will C Oo T R E L L & a E, O N A R D 
FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO Bureau of Academic Costume 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Ethel A. Pennell’s sketch, ‘‘In Chau- 
cer’s Youth,”’ in the May St. Nicholas, 
is based on an unfamiliar historic fact. 
Chaucer, writer of verse, is well known 
to every school girl and boy; but not 
everyone knows that the lad Geoffrey 
Chaucer was a favorite page in the court 
of King Edward III. On this fact the 
novelist has woven a delightful story. 


The fifty-fifth volume of Appleton’s 
International Education Series is devoted 
to a consideration of ‘‘ Genetic Psychol- 
ogy for Teachers,’’ by Dr. Charles Hub- 
bard Judd, of Yale university. The pur- 
pose of this volume is to give to teachers 
**some insight into scientific methods 
and results in order to save them 
from sentimentality and vagueness, and 
in order to allow them to judge for them- 
selves what facts of mental life are im- 
portant for the work of education and 
what are not.’’ 


Reduced Rates to Atlanta. 


Via_ Pennsylvania Railroad, Account of 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 


For the benefit of those desiring to at- 
tend the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., May 6 to 12, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell excursion tickets 
to Atlanta from all stations on its lines, 
good going May 4 to 6, inclusive, and 
good.to return to reach original starting 
— on or,before May 16, at reduced 
rates. 





New York State 
Summer Institutes for 1903 


State Summer Institutes, each in- 
cluding a department of pedagogy, and 
a department of drill and review will be 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 6-24, 
1903 (Philip M. Hull, A.M., of Clinton, 
N. Y., Conductor), and at Thousand 
Island Park, N. Y., July 13-31, 1903 
(Charles A. Shaver, of Watertown, 
N. Y., Conductor). 

A strong faculty has been engaged 
for each institute. In addition to the 
courses of instruction provided in 
former years, instructors in Latin, 
Greek, French, and German have been 
added to the faculty of the Thousand 
Island Park Institute. 

Teachers who desire to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities which the 
state offers to them free of expense 
for tuition can obtain further informa- 
tion by addressing the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Albany, 
N. Y., or one of the conductors. 


Charles R. Skinner, 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 





SUMMER CLASSES FOR THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH | 


SECOND SESSION: July 14—August 20, 1903 

Location: In Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. ‘ : 

Director: Mrs. H. A. Davidson, author and editor 
of The Study-Guide Series. Associate Director: Sophie 
Chantal Hart, Head of English Department, Wellesley 
College. All instruction Ad apoctatiews of experience; 
library and laboratory methods. Send for Announce- 
ment of Courses to 


Mrs. H. A. Davidson, No.1 Sprague P!., Albany, N.Y. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Summer Employment 
For SCHOOL TEACHERS 


$200.00 to 8500.00 for Summer Work. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY 


Are you worth more salary? Kel- 
logg’s Teachers’ Bureau is con- 
stantly having calls for teachers 
in all lines of work, who are well 
ir goon have some experience, 
and can discipline. Begin early 
for a September, 1903, position. 
Perhaps you can take a place to 
begin now. Write at once. Form 
for stamp. 


. S. KELLOGG, Mgr., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 


We will employ a number of energetic 
men to represent us in their respective lo- 
calities in the interest of the Victor Mines 
of Sumpter, Oregon, one of the most prom- 
ising mines in the Sumpter gold fields. 
From $200.00 to $500.00 can easily be earned 
during vacation, selli ig Vi¢tor stock. 

Liberal commission arrangements will be 
made with parties willing to work while 
others play. Address 








G. M. ROCKWELL CO., Higrman Bide. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





Tike Ideal Breakfas 


NEVER TIRES. 
You'll welcome it 365 days in the year 
and be ready thereto begin over again. 
It has the crispness of nature in it. 


Webster Edgerly, president of the 
Ralston Health Club of America, says: 

“T have had the most careful tests 
made of WHEATLET manufactured 
by the FRANKLIN MILLS Co., and find 
that it has been invariably of the very highest grade 
and purity as food, and lam glad to know that Ralston- 
ites everywhere have discovered the value of this arti- 
cle THE FRANKLIN MILLSCOoO., are honest and reliable 
and may always be depended upon.” 

For sale by Grocers Everywhere. 

Manufactured by THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y 











DIPLOMAS ga 


Commencement Programs 
School Supplies py 









J.M. 
Olcott & Co., 
Chicago 
Please send without cost 

to me 


....Catalog of School Supplies 
Siena _. Samples of Diplomas’ 

wanes Samples of Commencement 
Programs, etc. 


Ba Oa De 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 


167 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 
63 Fifth Avenue,NEW YORK 














Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON @ CO. 


358 Park Row, New York 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


ROOFING SLATE 


Best Material—Best Prices—Best Attention. 


We are first hands. 


Write us for prices and other information. 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQUES W. ReEpway, F. R. G. S. 12mo. With 
Maps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By JAMES A. JAMES, Ph D., and ALBERT H. SAN- 
FORD, M. A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- 
ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages, $1.50, net. 





» Texts tor Secondary Schools ». 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and RoBERT Morss 
LOvETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 
pages, $1.25, net. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQUES W. REepway, F. R. G. S. (In Press) 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
By FRANK W. MILLER and Auc. F. Forrsts, In- 
structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
(In Press.) 


The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series 


JUST PUBLISHED 





ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 





PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. AsHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. Mars, Head Maste 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 170 pages. 85 cents, net. 
With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 


The series will include 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Ready.) 
PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Chicago 








Commercial and Industrial | 
Bookkeeping 


This is one of the well-known Budget Systems 
of bookkeeping that are so extensively used in 
the public and private schools of the country. 


** This booKKeeping is more practical and more 
educational in its make-up than any other 
system yet devised. No other plan of teaching 
bookKeeping is so plain, natural, and complete, 
and the very best results can be secured from 
its use. No other publication creates the same 
interest, or can get as much good, willing work 
out of the student as does this Commercial and 
Industrial Bookkeeping; yet it is possible for 
the teacher to handle a much larger number 
of pupils than with any other similar publica- 
tion. The Voucher and Banking sets so far sur- 
pass anything in the nature of advanced book- | 
Keeping that only those who are thoroughly | 
familiar with them in comparison with other 
publications can fully appreciate their merits.’’ 


The above is quoted from a letter just received 
from a teacher who has been actively engaged in | 
teaching the commercial branches for twenty 
years, preceded by an extended practical experi- 
ence, which gives his statements unusual weight. 


Full information, price lists, etc., supplied to teachers 
upon application. 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 





Baird's 
Hand-Made 
Silber Glass 


for diffusion of light in dark 
and illy-lighted school-rooms. 


Beautiful and Inexpensibe 





Has receibed the highest 
scientific endorsement 


Redding, Baird & Co. 


Sole Distributors, Boston, Mass. 
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Altractlive 
Supplementary 
Reading 


139 volumes of fresh and interest- 
ing reading for all grades, profusely illus- 
trated and handsomely bound, including: 


Beginners’ Books - - 9 Books 
Fairy Tales - - - 5 * 
Famous Stories and Literature 23 “ 
Historical and Biographical Readers 53 “ 
Geographical Readers = - lo « 
Nature Stories - : a 
Patriotic and Moral Readers 5 « 


Send for descriptibe circulars 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


‘New School of 
Methods in Public 
School Music 


1908 


BOSTON, MASS.|CHICAGO, ILL. 
July 13-25 July 27-Aug. 8 


FACULTY 


Thomas Tapper 
Hollis E. Dann 
Emory P. Russell 
Daniel Gregory Mason 
Grant Drake 
Mrs. Emma A. Themas 





Offers a systematic and comprehensive 
course in the most a — methods of pre- 
senting music in pu school classes. Cir- 
culars with detailed information sent to any 
address on request. 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Practical Business 
Training 


The Williams and Rogers Series 


Modern Illustrative Banking 
Modern Business Penmanship 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


The leading system. Now published in 
three forms: 
Introductory Course. 
Adbanced Course 
Complete Course 


Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 

New Commercial Law 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Seventy Lessons in Spelling 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
and other books for Commercial Classes 


Write for descriptibe catalogue of 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 





Best Books for 
Teachers 


Aber’s Experiment in Education 
Aiken’s Methods of Mind Training 
Exercises in Mind Training 
Burns’s How to Teach Reading and 
Composition P 
Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic Culture 1.25 
Hewett’s Psychology for Young Teachers .85 
Pedagogy for Young Teachers 
Hinsdale’s Art of Study - “ . 
King’s School Interests and Duties - 
Mann’s School Recreations and Amusements]. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Roark’s Psychology in Education - 
Method in Education - 
Seeley’s History of Education - 
Swett’s American Public Schools 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy 
School Management - 
Art ot Teaching - - 
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Payne’s Nature Series. 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a writer on science teach- 
ing in educational papers and as an institute instructor. 
Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature About My 

School-House 

Outlines a method of nature teaching, with model lessons, 
suggestions as to devices, illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; to 
teachers, 88c., postpaid. 


Payne’s How to Teach Birds 

The outlines for study are excellent, as well as the outline of 
families of birds. Under the heads of Order of Procedure, Field 
Observations, Points to Note, the author gives wise suggestions 
to the teachers. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach Butterflies and Bees 

Similar in plan to the above. Describes the common butter- 
flies, moths, sphiage, and bees, giving their characteristics by 
which they may be distinguished, their habits, etc. Flexible 
cloth. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Aquatic Life 
One of the most interesting of Mr. Payne’s little books on 
Nature Study. Illustrated. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Trees 

The importance now attached to forestry, and the emphasis 
placed on this svbject in schools, give added value to this book. 
Price, 25c. 


Payne’s Hew to Teach Bugs, 
Locust; 
It first takes up the subject of insects in general, then discusses 
several in detail, the Parts of an Insect, How to Catch and Kill 
Insects. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


Beetles, and 


Payne’s How to Teach Minerals 

This book is designed to do two things: (1) to furnish a plan 
for teaching minerals; and (2) to give the teacher in compact 
form the knowledge of the subject needed. Fully illustrated. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


E, L. KELLOGG & €0., Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Seven Types of Student Gowns 


17 Ocodce? FABRICS g2'7'5%s 516-75 


Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 
measurements easily taken. Convenient methods for distri- 
bution and payment. 


COTRELL 6 LEONARD 


Bureau of Academic Costume 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School —— and Equipment. 


ience to subscribers in sending orders. 1 
JOURNAL every time you write you will get special attention. I 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 
| Acme Stationery & 


School Book Publishers. 


Jenkins, W. R. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
The Morse Co., 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas.. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., 
Bake: & Taylor Co., ae 
8S. 8S. Packard, = 
American Kook Co., 

N. Y., Cin.. Chicago. 

Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
University Publishing Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y. & Chi. 
Rand. McNally &Co., ‘* bd 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Practical Text-Book Co., 

Cleveland, O. 
Thompson, Brown & Cu., Boston 
Little, Brown .& Co., ve 
Houghton, Mittin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., bi < 


ve a 
Heath &Co.,D.C. “ ‘ 
Prang Edu. Co., = es 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“* ** 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Powers & L-ors, si 
Flanagan Co., A. 
Gregg Publishing Co., 
J. B. Lippincott Co., : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wherewithal Book Co., = 
McKay, David, “ 
S »wer Co., Christopher, 
MiltonBradley Co., 
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Springfield, Mass. | 
Baltimore, Md. | 


Sadler- Rowe Co., 
Woodward Tiernan & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Educational Games. 
Cincinnati Game Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L., N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila, 
Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, | 


| School Supplies. 


New York | _ See also Blackbeards, Book Covers, | E, W. A. Rowles, 


Charts, Flays, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
| School Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 

ial, ete. 
| American School Furniture Ca., 
| Chicago & N.Y. 
| Andrews School Furniture Co., 
| Chicago, Ill. 
| kK. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Redding, Bang & Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

New York City 


iT 


DeVoe Rayno ds, 
Daus Duplicator Co., 
Columbia School] Supp'y Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Holden Patent Kock Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Cu,, 
Springtield, Mass. 


6’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


American Sch, Furniture €o., 

ew York, Chicago. 
E W A. Rowles. icago 
N. Y. Si'icate Slate Co., New York 
E. J. Johnson & Co., o 
Appert Glass Co., 
Aldus H, Brennem»sn, 5 

Rawlinsville, Pa. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc 


E, W, A. Rowles, Chicago, Il. 


Kindergarten Material. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
| Dixon Pencil Co.,, Jersey City, N..J. 


“ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Gillott, Jos. & Sons, N.Y 

| Esterbrook Pen Co.,, ar 

| E. Faber, a 
C. A. Black, Cleveland, Ohio 


Spencerian Pen Co.. New York 
Safety Bottle & Ink Co.. 
: Jersey City, N.J. 
Woodward & Tierna: , 
St.Louis Mo. 


| Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


American School Furniture Co, 
ew York, Chicago 


| 


When writing for circulars, cata 





ogs, 


This will be a great conven- 


or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 


Two lines, one year, $5.00 ; each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 


Additional 
Paper Co., 

New York City | 

Chicago | 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros.. New York 


Charts. 


American School Furniture Co., | 
New York, Chicago | 
Rand, MeNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N.Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Boston and N. Y 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass 


Maps, Globes, etc, 


Am, School Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 
Laing’s Planetarium 


Detroit, Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co 


Chicago and N.Y 


[linerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 


Eimer & Amend. N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw. Phila. 


Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


School Bells. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago | 


School Clocks. | 


American School Furniture Co., | 





ew York, Chicago | 
N. Y. Electric Clock (o.. | 
New York City | 

Photos for Schools. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


School Furniture. 
American Sch. Fur. €o., N. Y. 
New Jersey School-Church Far. 

niture Co, Trenton, N. J. 
Hotels, 
St. Denis 
Insurance. 
Mutual Life 


New York 


New York 





} Teachers’ Exchange, 


lines $2.00 a year. 


Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 


Schools. 


Drexel Institute, 
Columbia University, 
New York University, 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Ins. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Prospect Hill School, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Slates. 
N. Y, Silicate State Co., New York 


Students’ Gowns. 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Teachers’Agency New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M.J. “ 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau. “* 
Rockwell J. C. = 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,.N. Y. 
C. J. Albert Chicago 
B. F Clark, 
Teacher» Co-op. Assn., 
Eastern Teachers’ Ag. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto. Los Angeles 
Educational Exchauge, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Boston 
Noah Leonard. New York 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agency 
Greenwood, 8. C. 
Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Educational Kureau 
Raieigh, N, C. 


Phila., Pa. 
New York 


“ 


Boston 


| Western Teachers’ Agency, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Educational Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa. 
NatioDal Educational sureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Typewriters, 


Remington Typewriter Co., 

New York City 
Densmore Typewriter Co., 

New York City 
Smith Premier Co.,Syracuse. N.Y. 
Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., 


1cago 
Fox Typewriter, Grand Rapids 





RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Bailey’s The Nature Study Idea. 


By Liberty Hyde Bailey. 150 
pages. $1; postage, 10c. 
Bowker’s Education. By R. R. 


Bowker. 75c.; postage, 7c. 


Brown’s Making of our Middle 
Schools; an account of the devel- 
opment _of secondary education 
in the United States. By Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown 547 pages. $3; 
postage, 16c. 


Colson and Chittenden’s The 
Child Housekeeper. By Eliza- 
beth Colson and Anna G. Chitten- 
den, Fully Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1,50; postage, 8c- 


Chubb’s Teaching of English in 
the Elementary and Secondary 


Schools. 
age, 15c. 

Dopp’s Place of Industries in El- 
ementary Education. By Kath- 
arine E. Dopp. 28 pages. $1.00: 
postage, 10c. 

Eliot’s More Money for the Pub- 
lic Schools. By Chas. W. Eliot. 
198 peges. $1.00: postage, 12c. 

Freese’s Temperance Helps for 
Primary Te»chers. By L. Mabel 
Freese. Cloth. 140 pages. 50c.; 
postage, 5c. 

Gordy’s A Broader Elementary 
Education. ByJ.P.Gordy. 304 
pages. $1.25; postage, 10c. 

Hammel’s Manual of Paper Fold- 
ing. By Wm. C. A. Hammel. 45 
pages. Paper. 20c.; postage, 4c. 


412 pages. $1.00; post- 


Hemenway’s How to Make 
School Gardens. By H. D. Hem- 
enway. 107 pages, cloth, $1.00; 
postage, 8c. 

James’ How to Make Indian 
and Other Baskets. By George 
Wharton James. Third edition. 
Large 8vo. Cloth. $2.50: post- 
age, 25e. 

Laurie's Studies in the History 
of Educational Opinion. 261 pp. 
$1.50; postage, 10c. 

Locke’s How to Bring Up Your 
Children. 115 pages. 50c.; post- 
age. 6c. 

Teaching of English. 381 pages. 
$1.50; postage, I2c. 

White’s More Baskets and How 
to Make Them. 200 pages. $1.00: 
postage, 8c. 


KELLOGG’S 
NEW CENTURY CATALOG 


By far the finest list of pedagogi- 
cal books published. There is no 
other like it. A complete, suthor:- 
tative guide to all the works of all 
the leading educators, finely in- 
dexed and arranged under appro- 
priate departments. The teacher 
turns instantly to a bibliography of 
works on his special subject. Out- 
of-date material is dropped from 
each year’s issue and new material 
added. The books are advertised 
at lowest rates—onr price often be- 
low that of the publishers. 


Send 2-cent stamp for catalog. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER STUDY 


During the summer months the progressive teacher will be spending 
some time in pedagogical study A goodsupply of new ideas will make 
the next year’s work more satisfactory. Get them from the leading 
educators, assimilate two or three or more books during the summer, 
and surprise yourself and your class by the work you find yourself 
capable of doing. It is progress or retrograde—which? We advise a 
selection for summer reading from the following books: 


Parker’s Talks 


on Pedagogics. 


Represents the most advanced thought on education of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Price, $1.50: to teachers, 1.20, 


Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 
No book on education published in recent years has created so great 
an interest and so widely influenc-d methods of teaching. Read in a:l 


postage, 10c. 


parts of this country and Europe. Price, $1.00; 


postage, 10c. 


to teachers, 80c. ; 


Patridge’s Quincy Methods. 
Should be read in connection with Parker’s Talks on Teaching, as it 
gives in detail the lessons about which he writes in the former volume. 


A book of methods, with model lessons. 


$1.40; postage, 12c. 


Price, #1.75; to teachers, 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
One of the best of all books for teachers; not new, but as valuable 
to-day as when it was written. In use by Teachers’ Reading Circles all 
over the country. Price, 80c. ; to teachers, 64¢. ; postage, 8c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Quick’s Educational Reformers. 

The most widely known and most entertaining History of Education, 
and the best one for the ordinary teacher and student toread. Both 
entertainingand scientific. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80c. ; postage, 10c- 


Kellogg's School Management, 
Filled with original and prac- 
tieal ideas on school govern- 
ment. Cloth. 50c. 


Seeley’s Grobe Method of 
Teaching Arithmetic. A per- 
fect guide in this difficult sub- 
ject. Cloth. 50c- 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 
vices. A large stock of new 
ideasand suggestions for school 
work. Cloth. 50c. 


Taylor’s Among Ourselves, 
series of inspiting talks 
teachers about teachinz. 
livened with anecdote. 
reading. Cloth. 50c. 


Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogies. 
A book of great interest for all 
students: of pedagogy. The 
Herbartian theory explained. 
Cloth. 50c. 


A 
to 

En- 
Good 


Allev’s Mind Studies. Ele- 
mentsof psychology in relation 
to teaching. simply written, 
with many practical illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 50c. 

Autobiography of Froebel. An 
excellent account of the life 
and views of this educational] 
reformer. Cloth. 50c. 

Hughes’ Mistakes in Teach- 
ing. 'The chief faultsin school 
management set down in a 
plain, sensible, direct manner. 
Cloth. 50c. 

Hughes’ Securing and Retain- 
ing Attentiov. To be used in 
connection with the above. A 
remarkably able book. Cloth. 
50e. 

Browning’s Educational 7 he- 
ories. A standard short his- 
tory of education. Excellent 
edition with side-heads anal- 
ysis, index. Cloth. 


61 East 9th Street New York. 
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x. Texts for Secondary Schools ¥ 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 12mo. With 
ees and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 
By James A. JAMES, Ph D., and ALBERT H. SAN- 
FORD, M. A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and ROBERT Morss 
LOVETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 481 
pages, $1.25, net. a 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQuES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
By FRANK W. MILLER and AuG. F. ForrstTE, In- 
structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
(In Press.) 


(In Press) 


The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series 





PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. AsHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. Mars, Head Master 


Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. 


170 pages. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


85 cents, net. 
Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 


The series Will include 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Ready.) 
PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York 


| ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages, $1.50, net. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Chicago 
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Commercial and 
Industrial Bookkeeping 


By H. M. Rowe, Ph. D. 


This publication supplies a complete course of instruction 
in bookkeeping, the first year’s work being as follows: 


Reference Book, No. 100, 
Containing the principles of bookkeeping and 
accounting, to which the student is referred 
from the various budgets. 


Inductive Set Budget, No. 101, 
Representing the business of a single proprietor. 
This set supplies a splendid elementary drill in 
the subject and requires about six months in the 
average public school course to complete. The 
business papers received and issued in connec- 
tion with each transaction supply data from 
which entries are made. 


Wholesale and Retail Set Budget, 
No. 102, 
Illustrating the business of a partnership, repre- 
senting the latest up-to-date systems of book- 
keeping and the most popular and practical use 
of special columns in ks of original entry. 
Entries are made directly from the business 
papers received and issued. Time required to 
complete, about one-half year. 


The second year’s work will be briefly described in next 
month’s issue. Send for price lists, booklets, etc. 





Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Ma. 





Shaw’s National 
Question Book 


By Epwarp R. Saaw. Thousands have been sold and the most en- 
thusiastic testimonials received. This is vastly more than a mere 
“questior-book.” It will spur the teacher to advance in his profession 
—to be a better teacher. Hereis alist of the studies reviewed: 


Arithmetic, 3d grade Botany, professional grade 
Geography, 2d and 3d grades Physics, =a 4 
U. 8. History, 2d and Trades Chemistry, “ - 
Grammar, Ist, 2d, and des cology, = “a 
Orthography and Orthoe: , 2d grade Alcohol and its effects on the human 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, Ist, body 

2d, and 3d grades Reading __ 
Rhetoric and senpesition 2d grade English Literature, Ist grade 
Physiology, lst and 2d rades Natura: Philosophy 
Bookkeeping, ist and grades Algebra, professional grade 
Civil Government, lst and 2d grades Geometry, “ . 
Physical Geography, Ist grade Latin, sed A 
Ast y, professi 1 grade Zoology, wad wd 














Gest for Its price.—“ It isthe best book for its price that I ever purchased."’ 
—Miss Eva QUIGLEY Teacher at LaPorte, Cal. 


Rest of the Kind.—‘“It is decidedly the best_book of the kind I ever ex- 
amined.”—D. G. WILLIAMs, Ex-County Superintendent, York County, Pa. 

A Great Help.— It seems to be weil-adapted to the purposes for which it is 
prepared It will undoubtedly be a re help to many _ teachers who are pre- 
Paring to pass an examination.’"—E. A. GASTMAN, Supt. of Schools, Decatur, Ill. 


_ We have many other books of questions, but this is the king of all— 
is a solid reference book for your entire school career. Live a ‘ents 
wanted everywhere. Specially liberal terms on application. Cloth, 
$1.75 net, postpaid. 


Kellogg’s New Century Catalog 


A new and up-to-date edition of this valuable list of pedagogical 
books 1s now ready. Classifies, with lowest prices, books of all pub- 
lishers on 

School Management, 
Child Study, 
Psychology, 

Manual Training 





Methods of Teaching, 
Methods in all Studies, 
Kindergarten, 

Nature Study, 

Science Teaching. 


The only catalog of the kind published. Sent for a two-cent stamp. 





E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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jy AMERICAN 
BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Allanta 
Dallas 


San Francisco 














Publishers 
of the 
Leading 
Text-Books 
Used in 


Schools and 





Colleges 
throughout the 








Uniled States 








Baldwin’s School Readers 
Eight Book or Five Book Series 


New Education Readers 
Books Iand Il, each” - - 
Book III - $0.40 Book IV - 


Progressive Course in Reading 
Five Book or Seven Book Series 


Baldwin Primer - r 
Werner Primer - = 3 zi 


Williams’s Choice Literature 
Seven Books for All Grades 


Eclectic School Readings—54 vols. 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
Hunt’s Primary Word Lessons - 
Modern Spelling Book - + 
Patterson’s American Word Book 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 
PartI - $0.17 PartII - 


ae 


3).3 


45 


230 
.30 


15 
20 
25 


22 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 


Eight Books - ~- per doz. 
Four Charts - - per set 


$0.75 


1.50 





Baird's Graded Work in Arithmetic 
Eight Books for Eight Years 
Werner Arithmetics 
Book I - $0.40 BooklII - 
Book II - - - - - 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic 
Standard Arithmetic - - 
Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 
Book I - $039 BooklII - 
Book III - - - - 
Baskervill-Sewell English Course 
Language Lessons - -~ - 
School Grammar - - - 
De Garmo’s Language Lessons 
BookI - $0.30 BookII - 
Maxwell’s First Book in English 
Introductory Lessons in English 
Grammar - - - - 
Advanced Lessons in English 
Grammar - - - - 
Metcalf’s Elementary Kinglish - 
English Grammar for Common 
Schols- - - - =: 


$9 40 
50 
30 
.65 


40 
50 


35 
50 


40 
40 


-40 


-60 
40 


.60 








Webster's School Dictionaries 
Revised 
Morton’s Elementary Geography $0.55 
Advanced Geography - - 1.20 
Natural Elementary Geography 69 
Advanced Geography - - = 1.25 
Roddy’s Elementary Geography 50 
Complete Geography - -_ 1.00 
Tarbell’s Introductory Geography _.50 
Complete Geography - -_ 1.00 
Barnes's Elementary History of 
the United States - ~ .60 
School History of the United 
States - - - 2 -_ 
McMaster’s Primary History of 
the United States - - 60 
School History of the United 
States - - - - - 
Overton’s Applied Physiology 
Primary - $0.30 Intermediate .50 
Advanced - = = = .80 
New Natural Course in Music 
Six Books and Charts 


1.00 


1.00 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC will be held in Boston 
July 13-25, and in Chicago July 17-August 8. All teachers are invited to attend. Send for full information. 











HE High School and College Text-BooKks published by the American Book Company have 
been written by educators of acknowledged standing and of practical experience. They have 
received expert editorial supervision, and the most skillful mechanical work distinguishes their printing 
and binding. They cover, in all subjects, all grades from the first year in the high school to the most 
advanced College and University courses. 
For the convenience of teachers, the Complete Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of High 
School and College Text-BooKks is issued also in seven separate sections, which will be sent 


to any address on request. 


Jocelyn’s High School and Aca- 


demic Algebra - . - 1.25 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra -_ .60 
High School Algebra - - 1.00 
Academic Algebra - - - 125 
Advanced Algebra - - - 1.50 
Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry 1.25 
McMahon’s Plane Geometry 90 


Phillips & Strong’s Elements of 
Plane and Spherical Trigo- 


nometry . - - 1.40 
McMahon & Snyder's Differ- 
ential Calculus -~ - - 2.00 


Hill’s Beginnings of Rhetoric 


and Composition . 1.25 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in 
English - = = =) 475 
Halleck’s History of English 
Literature - - - - 125 
Matthews’ Introductiun to 
American Literature - - 1.00 
Shaw-Backus’s Outlines of Lit- 
erature - ‘ - - 1.25 
Colby’s Outlines of General 
History ; - - - 1.50 
Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient 
History - - . - 1.50 
Andrews’s New Manual of the 
Constitution - - - 1.00 





Clark’s The Government; What 


It Is; What It Does - - .%5 
Avery’s School Physics’ - - 1.25 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in Gen- 

eral Physics . - - 1.20 
Clarke & Dennis’s Elementary 

Chemistry - - -  - 1.10 

Laboratory Manual - - 50 
Newcomb’s Elements of Astron- 

omy - - - . - 1.00 
Todd’s New Astronomy - - 1.30 
Merrill’s Studies in Zodlogy -  .75 


Andrews’s Botany All the Year 
Round - - : - - 1.00 

Leavitt's Outlines of Botany - 1.00 

Dana’s Revised Text-Book of 


Geology - - - - 1.40 
Dryer’s Lessons in Physical 
Geography - - - - 1.20 
Halleck’s Psychology and 
Psychic Culture - . - 1.25 
Hill’s Elements of Log'c - - 1.00 
Bowne’s Theism e. - 1.75 
Francois’ Introductory French 
Prose Composition - - .2 
Advanced French Prose Com- 
position - . . - .80 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 1.25 








French Literature and Texts—25 vols. 
Keller’s First Year in German 1.00 


Second Year in German - 1.20 
Dresden’s German Prose Cum- 
position - - ~ ~ 4‘) 


Kutner’s Commercia! German 1.00 
German Literature and Texts—40vols. 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar 1.25 
Spanish Texts 

Pearson’s Latin Prose Compcsi- 


tion - - - - 100 
Gleason’s Greek Primer - - 1.00 
Franklin & Greene’s Latin 

Sight Reading - - - .60 
Harkness’s Complete Latin 

Grammar - - - =- 1,25 

Short Latin Grammer - - .80 
Lane & Morgan’s School Latin 

Grammar - - - - 1.00 
Moore’s Horace - - - - 1.50 
Miller’s Ovid - - - - 140 
Frieze’s Virgil's Aeneid. Furst 

Six Books. Revised - - 1.30 

Virgil's Aeneid. Complete. 

Revised - - - - 150 
Harper’s Latin Dictionary - 6.50 
Babbitt’s Grammar of Attic 

and Ionic Greek - - - 150 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ~£ublishers 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 





Dallas San Francisco 
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To thoroughly 
introduce our New: 
Crop 60-cent Teas, 
the Great Ameri- 
can Baking Powder 
at 45 cents a pound 
can, Cockatoo Ex-. 
tracts at 25 cents a 
two-ounce _ bottle, 
and Cockatoo 
Spices at 40 cents 
a pound, we will 
present FREE to 
all purchasers of 
twenty pounds of 
Tea, or twenty 
pounds of Great 





A Special 


Proposition 
for the 
Next 

Thirty Days 


worth of Cockatoo Extracts, or $10.00 worth of Cockatoo Spices, a 
very beautiful imported China Tea Set—consisting of 56 pieces - , or a 
Toilet Set—consisting of 12 pieces—, or Parlor Lamp, or Handsome 
Marbleized Wooden Clock with Bronze Ornament, or Watch, or 
Morris Chair, or Lady’s Desk, or Chiffonier, or Dining Table, or 
Silver-plated Tea Set and Tray, or White Enameled Bed, or Beauti- 
ful Hanging Library Lamp, and many other articles too numerous to 
mention. 









These beautiful presents would cost you almost as much as 
what we charge you for the goods. Send for full particulars giving 
list of cuts illustrating the above articles, ete. 


We make this extraordinary offer to the readers of ‘* The 
School Journal’ to introduce our New Goods to the people. 


The Great American Ica Company 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, New. York 


P. O. Box, 289 
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TALCUM 


+ Powder 


BATHING. 
L YA HAVING: ‘ 
Reautifies and Preserves oh ayn 

A. positiv yief for PRICKL KLY HEAT CHAFTN 8 OAS 


e Tei 
os all affti ctions of the =" 
P ng equ ,} tem 





